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SATURDAY, JUNE 4, 1853. 


PRIcE 1}d. 


A DESERTED VILLAGE IN LONDON. 


| 
| Urow the site of what was once known as Toot-hill, or 
|| Tuttle or Tote-hill, and more lately as Tothill Fields 
||—fields long since as dead as mummies, shrouded 
| in mortar and buried in brick—stood the village whose 
|| abandonment and transformation we have to deplore. 
‘It is unaccountable to us, that although we lived in 
\| that village during many happy years of our youth, 
land though numbers must be yet alive who shared 
with us in the ill-assorted but characteristic mixture 
lof the rural and the urban which thirty years ago 
‘rendered the spet in some respects an oasis in the 
|| great dry desert of London, yet the writers on the 
|| topography of the metropolis and its environs, from old 
| Maitland—in whose time, we have reason to believe, it 
had existed for some years—down to Peter Cunning- 
| ham, F.S.A., the clever and indefatigable author of Mr 
|| Murray’s burly red-coated hand-book, appear one and 
all to have ignored its unobtrusive entity. Of the 
Tothill Fields, which in very old times were part and 
parcel of a manor of Westminster, belonging to John 
Maunsell, a chancellor of England, they afford us 
|| abundance of information. Here the wealthy chancellor 
‘entertained King Henry ITI. and his retinue in spacious 
'\tents—his hospitality being so much larger than his 


house, that one-half of his guests could not get within 


| the walls. Here the ‘wagers of battell’ were decided, 
by which, in feudal times, rival claims to privilege 
|| and property were settled by the arbitrament of war. 
|| It was here, too, in the seventeenth century, that 
| dissatisfied gentlemen resorted in search of that 
| peculiar kind of satisfaction which honourable minds 
contrived to distil from such grim ingredients as gun- 
powder, and lead, and cold steel. As the place became 
gradually built over, it grew less convenient for these 
private encounters. Gentlemen could not fight in 
comfort in a vulgar atmosphere ; and such satisfactory 
meetings were transferred, as most of our readers 
know, to the back of Montague House, to Chalk Farm, 
north of the city, and to other places classical in the 
|| history of gentleman-slaughter. 
| An alms-house and school, in which the aged were 
housed and fed, the young educated, and both had 
the Gospel preached to them, were, so far as we have 
; been able to ascertain, the nucleus around which 
|| ‘Palmer’s Village’ rose into being. In those days, 
|| Tothill or Toot-hill Side was a gentle rise of verdant 
| Stound, sloping pleasantly away towards the country 
| at a distance of something less than a mile westward 


|| of the old abbey of Westminster. Long before we knew | 


it, the advancing tide of brick and mortar had closed 


— village, and locked it up in the far-| of the inn as it existed thirty years ago. 


spreading embrace of the great Babylon, where, though 
hemmed in by crowded streets, dark narrow lanes, and 
fetid courts, it retained many of the rural charms of its 
primal condition. It had still a village-green, though 
the narrow strip of dusty grass which justified the 
appellation was finally trodden out under our own eyes ; 
and on the green, every 1st of May, up rose, reared 
by invisible hands in the night, the village May-pole, 
round which we have seen the lads and lasses dancing 
to the music of their own laughter. It had an old- 
fashioned wayside inn, the Prince of Orange—well 
we remember it, and its merry-faced and active little 
landlord, Wiggins, who never would be still, and never 
could be sad, but with a perennial laugh on his lips 


to cheap and wholesome refreshment. Then there was 


blue specimens of Lilliputian china brought from be- 


once Toby Philpot,’ and a long-necked phial of some 
mysterious cordial of her own concoction, the contents 
of which were not to be bought with money, but freely 
gurgled forth when sorrow-struck poverty sought the 
| hospitality of the Prince, or accident laid a poor neigh- 
| bour on the shelf. It is to be supposed that Mrs 

Wiggins did not pass every hour of her life in the bar, 

but during all the years of our residence in the village, 
| We never had the good-fortune to see her at full length 
| —and sure we are, that the bottles and the shelves must 
| have cut but a melancholy figure lacking the sunshine 
of her laughter-lighted countenance. The Prince of 
Orange was a model of a village inn as village inns are 
found in rural districts. It stood away from the road, 
retired modestly a few paces from the footpath: reared 
aloft on a strong squared beam, the Protestant Prince, 


impulse of the wind; but being painted both sides alike 


the public, and therein he was a faithful prototype of 
the landlord and landlady, who were ever to be found 
at their respective posts. The house itself appeared, 
at the first glance, to be three parts roof, the long 


and a joke on his tongue, welcomed the weary traveller | 


Mrs Wiggins, who lived in the bar, and of whom no- | 
body ever saw more than the head and shoulders— | 
the living personification of a ‘portrait of a lady,’ | 
three-quarter size, with a background of bottles and | 
decanters, and strange old-fashioned glasses, and dark- | 


yond sea, and that identical ‘brown jug’ which ‘ was | 


| sloping gray tiles of which came down within seven | 
feet or so of the ground, so that a man might reach | 


| 


baton in hand, swung backwards and forwards under the | 


on the pendulous board, he never turned his back on | 


| them with his hand; but beneath that homely crust, | 


the wayworn traveller found order and cleanliness, 
wholesome fare, the whitest linen, ready and cheer- 
| ful service—and all at an honest price. We speak 
What 
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transformations it underwent before it finally vanished 
from the face of the earth, we are in no condition to 
recount. 

Next to the inn, if, indeed, it ought not to rank 
before it, the most remarkable feature in our metro- 
politan village was the shop. Of what goes to the 
constitution of a village shop, such as that was in our 
day, and such as multitudes of others are at the 
present hour in remote country districts, the Londoner 
born within the sound of Bow Bells has for the most 
part not the remotest idea. The village shop cannot 
keep its head above water unless it monopolises the 
commerce of the whole neighbourhood. It is grocer 
and tea-dealer, and stationer and bookseller, and 
draper and haberdasher, and chemist and druggist, and 
jeweller and ironmonger, and seedsman and toyman, 
and egg-merchant and butterman; and though it is 
neither butcher nor baker, nor tailor, yet it kills a 
periodical pig, and sells country pork, and retails 
fancy loaves, biscuits, and bricks’ (crusty), and slop- 
coats and trousers, and gaiters and overalls, and a 
hundred things besides: in short, it does the work 
of Cheapside, Holborn, and the Strand, all under 
one roof, for its own peculiar population. Such was 
the shop of our village in days of yore. We do not 
pretend, however, that it was the only shop in the 
village: there was a baker, who was nothing but a 
baker; and a butcher, who was nothing but a butcher; 
and both, of them had shops of their own. Then 
there was the dress-maker, who made a shop of her 
parlour window, where, not having yet learned to 
believe in gas, she stuck a single candle, in the long 
winter nights, to shew the delicate beauties of a mob- 
cap and gophered collar; and where she exhibited a 
notice, ‘ Crimping done here,’ and displayed the identi- 
cal crimping-machine, consisting of a couple of cogged 
brass cylinders, hollow for the reception of hot irons, 
and turned by a small wooden handle affixed to the 
framework—with which the mysterious process was 
accomplished. She was a tall, and almost incredibly 
thin personage, with no shoulders, and sharp cheek- 
bones, and a wandering eye; she had the character of 
haughtiness with her customers, who were mostly 
servant-maids. Mrs Wiggins, who had a good word 
as well as a cordial for everybody, once described her 
in our hearing as ‘a good soul enough, but very 
unbending ; which, by the way, was not a precisely 
exact description, if taken literally, seeing that Miss 
Gaudy—that was the dress-maker’s name—did bend a 
little, only it was backwards, and not forwards. In 
aspiring to the character of an upright woman, she 
had attained to that and something beyond it. Her 
familiar friends called her Mrs Gaudy: the implied Mr 
G. was, however, nothing more than a complimentary 
fiction ; the dress-maker had never married, but she 
had passed the uncertain limit of a ‘certain age ;’ and 
the brevet rank was due to her mature appearance, and, 
perhaps—who knows ?—was a balm to her feelings. 

Then there was the village tailor—a sharp-nosed, 
fiery-eyed man, of unknown proportions; seeing that 
we never beheld him elsewhere than at his open 
window, where he sat all day long, with a couple of 
pale-faced urchins at his side, upon a board level with 
the sill, cross-legged like a Turk, and stitching with his 
needle, or singeing with his goose from one year’s end 
to the other. We don’t know how it came to pass— 
whether it was owing to the ferocious expression upon 
the man’s face, or what—but certain it is that we iden- 
tified him in imagination, from the very first, with the 
cruel tailor of Delhi, who stuck his needle into the ele- 
phant’s trunk, and got a shower-bath of dirty water for 
his pains. He was the very man to have done such a 
thing; and we felt certain, that if at any time an 
elephant, out for a walk, had happened to wander that 
way, and to have t an inquiring proboscis into 
Rosser’s open window, Rosser would have stuck his 


needle in it as sure as fate: it wasn’t in him to haye 
helped it. So we never think of the resentful elephant 
of Delhi, without thinking, too, of Rosser and his two 
pale-faced apprentices, and that shining sleeve-boarj | 
and hot-smelling goose, and the dreadful contortions of | 
countenance which their master used to exhibit when | 
engaged in the ticklish experiment of covering a bling | 
button with a jacket of stiff corduroy. \ 
As we stand gazing in at the tailor’s open window, we | 
hear, with memory’s ear, the metallic sound of the broad | 
hammer of the blacksmith. ‘The brawny blacksmith 
bangs broad bars for bread’ just round the corner, 
He is a short, sturdy fellow, and, like most members of 
his trade, strong, and of a massive build, with a beard 
which has been growing ever since last Saturday night, | 
and a pair of shaggy eyebrows, beneath which a couple 
of fat eyes wink and glimmer like sparks from his | 
forge. He can hammer out a horseshoe in we forget 
exactly how many minutes or fractions of a minute: 
and he is known through all Westminster among the | 
hackney-coachmen and grooms as a cheap, safe, and | 
expeditious hand at a horse’s foot. He is strong enough, | 
as the village barber says, to make a show of, and can | 
bend a crown-piece and straighten it again with his | 
fingers. He could knock your life out with a blow of | 
his fist if he chose, only he doesn’t choose anything | 
of the sort, being tender-hearted, and fond of children | 
and pet-birds, and lop-eared rabbits, and everything or | 
anything that is weak and helpless. You should see | 
him lay aside his work, and forge a new tooth for a | 
peg-top, to pacify a whimpering boy, the child of a) 
neighbour, who has disabled his toy by rough usage; | 
and note how tenderly, with his hard hands, he wipes | 
away the tears from the child’s face ere he sends him | 
off exulting to his play-fellows. It is one of nature’ | 
compensations, that such formidable Samsons as our | 
village blacksmith are rarely found without some touch | 
of tenderness in their composition, which tames their | 
wild strength, even when, from the unteward circun- 
stances of their life, the influence of education is not | 
brought to bear upon them. Our blacksmith, though | 
he can barely read a chapter in the Testament, a | 
keeps all his accounts with a piece of chalk on the | 
back of his smithy door, is a practical musician ; and | 
you may hear him on a Suniay afternoon hammering | 
out, upon a set of pendent bells, the psalm-tunes he has | 
heard at Westminster Abbey in the morning ; and you | 
will hear, too, if you listen long, that he has a family | 
round him who are chiming in with very faint and | 
juvenile voices, which gladden his heart, as he enjoys | 
his weekly holiday. 
Our village, in appearance, does not much resemble | 
the rest of the brick and mortar paradise of London. | 
Properly speaking, there are no regular streets in it: | 
rows of houses, chiefly cottages, there are; but they do | 
not stand face to face, like the two sides of a street proper, | 
but face to back, like the ranks of soldiers in a regi- | 
ment ; and it is thought that, like a regiment, they will | 
be marched off the ground some day. There are little 
odd-shaped and triangular patches of ground here and |, 
there, which might perhaps, by a stretch of courtesy, 
be called streets ; but nobody calls them streets—they | 
are Palmer’s Village, all of them, and nothing else: | 
the postmaster and the postman lump them all together; | 
and the latter has to learn the whereabouts of each 
inhabitant ; or if he can’t find him, to leave the letter | 
at the Prince of Orange, where the correspondent will | 
be sure to get it when he comes for his supper-beet. | 
Most of the ground not required for traffic—and there 
is not very much of that—is laid out in gardens, which, | 
though they have a rather dusty hue, abound, in 
summer-time, with the old English cottage-flowers— | 
the hollyhock, the polyanthus, the bloody-warrior, the 
cabbage-rose, the marigold, the sun-flower—all inter- 
mingled with flat beds of onions, and vistas of kidney- 
beans and scarlet-runners. After a shower, when the | 
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yain has washed the dust off them, they look uncommonly 
bright and gay; and then there is a grateful perfume in 
the air, not to be encountered in any other district in 
London, broad as it is. The gardens are well railed 
off, securely, though in a homely way; if they were 
not, they would soon cease to be gardens, because the 
natives of our village are a good many of them descend- 
ants of certain patriarch goats and pigs and geese, and 
ducks, and bantam fowls, which came in with the early 
settlers, when there was plenty of grass-land in the 
neighbourhood for their accommodation. From time 
immemorial, their sires were free of the village; and 
though the several races have considerably diminished 
of late years, there are yet enough of them remaining 
| to give the locality something like a farming aspect. 
|The ducks yet contrive to pick up a living, partly 
| helped by the remains of everybody’s dinner, which are 
| daily thrown out to them, and partly by the care of the 
| duckweed merchant, who makes his periodical rounds. 
| Itis they and the geese, we suspect, which have gradually 
“eaten up the best part of the village green, of which the 


1} 
| 
| 
| jast straggling roots of grass are dying out. 

There is an old Billy-goat with a long beard—that 
ought to be gray, though it isn’t—which is the progenitor 
| ofhalf the guardian goats in London. We say guardian 
| goats, because there exists a superstition among the 
| hostlers, grooms, and stable-keepers in London, by which 
| goats of all grades enjoy protection and good treatment : 
|| it is supposed that the presence of a goat in a stable, or 
| in that concatenation of stables called a mews, secures 
| all the horses there stabled from the attacks of certain 
| diseases to which they would otherwise be liable. 
| Hence Billy or Nanny is a pet in the stable-yard, and 
|| is so well fed and well used, that he or she is familiar 
| with all, and afraid of nobody. Perhaps this supersti- 
|| tion might be traced back to the old Mosaic ceremonial 
} of the scape-goat of the wilderness—who can tell? 
|| We cannot say much in favour of the pigs; they are 
| voted a nuisance, and seem to be conscious that they 
| are not in good odour; but they are learned in their 


| way, and know the map of Westminster as well as the 
| postman. They invade Petty France, which is not 
i halfa mile off, every morning, and amidst the ineffable 
|| filth of that indescribably filthy district, they growl, and 
|| grunt, and snuffle through the livelong day. We have 
|| met the village pig before now as far north as the Broad 
|| Sanctuary ; but we never knew of his losing his way, 
| or failing to return at night to his supper and his sty. 
| But we must awake from the visions of the past. 
|| The remorseless now puts its extinguisher upon these 
| old recollections, and compels us, however unwilling, 
|| record the Decline and Fall of what is now but an 
| empireof dreams. ‘The decline of Palmer’s Village may 
|| date, if we mistake not, from a revolution in our system 
|| street conveyances. The cabs and their struggling 
|| proprietors pitched, as if by instinct, upon the village 
and its patches of enclosable land, and by degrees 
| Monopolised a good part of the territory. Shed-built 
|| stables rose on the sites of the pleasant gardens; dung- 
|| heaps banished the bloom and the fragrance of the 
| fowers; broken-kneed, broken- winded, glandered, 
| blind, and spavined hacks, supplanted the pigs and the 
|| poultry. With the cabs of course came cabmen, and 
| With the cabmen, equally of course, came late hours 
| and midnight riot, and gin-drinking and squabbling. 
| Then the hospital, which had once flourished close 
| to the precincts of the village, was removed to its 
|| Present site; and the Prince of Orange, who had 
|| Supplied beer to the inmates, losing his best customer, 
|| ¥as soon after closed. The shop was transformed into 
|| chemist and druggist’s. Poor Miss Gaudy took fright 
|| at the onset of the Jehus, and carried off her crimping- 
Machine to a quiet retreat in Pimlico. We ourselves 


‘dney- i it out as long as we could ; and, indeed, Palmer's 


en the | 


———— 


had been swallowed up, and buried alive in 
wumitigated Westminster—the filth, moral and material, 


of the dirty world around had got possession of its 
sacred precincts—before we could find heart, like Dick 
Dowlas, to pack up our linen in a_ blue-and-white 
pocket-handkerchief, and bid a final farewell to the 
pleasant home of our youth—a pleasant home no 
longer. 

Since then, we have wandered far and wide about the 
world, and done and suffered many things, about which 
we are not going to say anything here; and time has 
thinned our flowing hair, and grizzled what is left of it ; 
and we have forgotten many things which it might 
have been as well to remember; but we have never 
forgotten, we could not forget, the old village. The 
other day, ‘last Wednesday was a week,’ as Boniface 
says, one of those pensive events which sometimes occur 
in the lives of all of us, and the particulars of which 
we need not relate, sent us impromptu on an exploring 
expedition to see what had become of Palmer’s Village. 
The overland route from Merry Islington, where it is 
our lot to dwell, is easily practicable by means of the 
‘Favourite’ omnibus, which, for the modest charge of 
fourpence, takes you up at Highbury, and drops you, 
after a wholesome shaking of four or five miles, within 
the shadow of Westminster Abbey, from whence a walk 
of twenty minutes takes you to the site of the subject 
of our paper. It was not without a gush of tenderness, 
and a twitching at the heart and the eyelids, that, leaving 
the abbey behind us, we plunged into the narrow, dirty 
throat of Tothill Street, where Southern, the author 
of Jsabella, once dwelt in a house yet standing; and where 
yet stands, too, the ‘Cock Public-house,’ which stood 
while the abbey was rebuilding by Henry III. We 
proceeded on our way towards the once well-known 
spot; but we might have saved ourselves the trouble 
and the pain. Arrived at the place where it ought to 
have been, not a vestige of it could we trace, but sheer 
through the heart of it there ran a broad new road, 
which had pushed the whole village out of its way in 
its unceremonious advance. The new road is almost 
upon a level with the roofs of the old cottages, which 
are thrown down, and their sides converted into build- 
ing-ground, which, as everybody knows, is of all 
wildernesses the most desolate and forbidding. 

‘ Pa’mer’s Willidge ?’ said a sallow-faced Westminste- 
rian youth of whom we made inquiry. ‘There ain’t no 
sich place as I knows on; and we were obliged to have 
recourse to a reverend elder who sat at the door of a 
marine store in a neighbouring street. 

‘Palmer’s Village?’ said he. ‘ Why, your honour’s 
the fust as has axed me that question for many a year. 
Rek’lect it? To be sure I do, man and boy, fifty year 
and more. Why, bless your ’art, I don’t think there’s 
a bit on it left stannin’. Let me see—yes, there is 
though. You see them boords yonder over the brick- 
wall ?—that’s a bit on it; but ’tain’t much, you'll 
say ; but you won’t find no more on it, I reckon. Tis 
curous that you should ax arter it though.’ 

‘And what have they done with the Prince of 
Orange ?’ 

‘There ain’t a lath on it left—all gone as clean as a 
whistle. But they’re abuildin’ a new un—a slap-u 
house to match wi’ the new neighbourhood as is to be. 

‘And Mr Wiggins—what has become of him ?’ 

‘There you has me hard! Wiggins didn’t do kindly 
like, arter his wife’s death—she were a goodish soul, 
she were, a spry little ooman—and he gived up the 
Prince; and they do say he went to Jarsey, and died 
there ; but I can’t tell ’ee for sartin.’ 

‘One question more: What became of the black- 
smith ?’ 

‘ What ! —— that used to play the bells?’ 

‘The same.’ 

‘ Well, he can play the bells all day if he likes now. 
Why, he made a fortune out o’ railway carriage-buffers, 
or suth’n o’ the sort, and he’s quite a gemman now. I 
seen him, four year agone, a drivin’ in a open carriage, 
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wi’ a pair o’ gray ponies, over Westminster Bridge. 
He’s all right anyhow, J should think.’ 

And this was all the information we could obtain— 
the whole and sole record of the vanished village, of 
which not a trace beyond a few old walls and rusty 
mildewed boardings remained. We strolled musingly 
about the deserted spot, over the piles of irregular 
earth, and among the mounds of broken bricks and 
dried mortar; occupied the while in the anxious attempt 
to connect any, the slightest, vestige yet on the ground 
with our cherished associations of the past. It was not 
to be done. The home of some of our happiest years 
had been blotted out of the world ; and its very memory 
must soon pass away from the earth; seeing that it 
lives in the recollections of few who care to remember 
it, and that no local historian has condescended to allot 
it a place in his pages. 

This brief sketch will soon be all that survives of 
Palmer’s Village; and perhaps it may be allowed to 
serve at once for its history and its funeral oration. 


AUNT ROSEMARY. 


Tue elder members of our family used to exclaim, 
whenever they met with anything which seemed to be 
what it was not : ‘ Heigh-ho for Aunt Rosemary !’ until 
at length tlie exclamation, ‘Heigh-ho for Aunt Rose- 
mary!’ became a kind of secret pass-word or sign in 
deprecation of every sort of deception, or outward var- 
nish, of whatever kind or degree. Now it may easily be 
eurmised, that in this hollow and deceptive world, the 
pass-word alluded to was in pretty frequent circulation, 
and from earliest years I had been familiar with it. 

I was aware that Aunt Rosemary was a living per- 
sonage—an actual, eating, drinking, sleeping, walking, 
and talking woman, much like other folk; but yet she 
always seemed to me to represent an awful, myste- 
rious embodiment of stern truth and reality: in my 
childish imagination she held about the same place as 
the picture of Britannia with the lion; and I thought 
Britannia and Aunt Rosemary must be firm allies. 
I remember being told over and over again, that the 
two distinct names of Rose and Mary were prefixed 
to my aunt’s maiden name of Harrison—for she was 


one of the much-maligned race of old maids—although | 
they were habitually pronounced like the name of the | 
ancient garden-tree whose fragrant flowers suggest | 


melancholy associations. She resided in a distant 
county ; and though I was her god-daughter, and Aunt 
Rosemary our paternal aunt, yet hitherto circum- 


stances had prevented our meeting; for she abhorred | 


the metropolis; and our residence there, and home 
education, strictly and carefully conducted, rendered 


absence from that happy home not desirable until the | 


due course of instruction was completed. Neverthe- 
less, a pleasant and affectionate intercourse was kept 
up with Aunt Rosemary, and at various periods she 


had sent me gifts, as tokens of interest and good- | 
will: knitted stockings of the finest, whitest wool, | 
finished as exquisitely inside as outside, and marked | 


with my initials. Never were such stockings or such 
marking seen before! And greatly I prized and 
admired them. Then came a doll. Whoever carved 
that doll from the block of wood, or moulded its well- 
turned jointed arms and legs, must have been really a 
clever sculptor. No paint was about that doll—it might 
be washed and scrubbed with soap and water, face and 
all—no false hair ; no bead-eyes, but the nose, mouth, 
and eyes delicately yet strongly defined; and the 
smooth, bald pate, a study for a beginner in the science 
of phrenology. Then as to the wooden creature's 
wardrobe ?—of fine texture and the. most beautiful 
needle-work that human hands could execute; for Aunt 
Rosemary could not have worked in a slovenly way 


had she tried ever so much. There was not a seam, || 
there was not a stitch on my doll’s garments, that 
might not have been worn outside as well as inside, s9 
far as appearance went. A work-box succeeded the 
doll ; a box of plain make, but strong and large within, | 
What artificer of the present day had finished jt? 
Each division, carved so neatly and tastefully—no || 
satin lining, no coloured paper, but the good oak knit 
together with wondrous cunning and exactness. Where 
did the thread and the scissors, and the bodkin and alj 
the etceteras, come from? So excellent of their kind; 
unornamented, but simply beautiful. Each article | 
might have been hunted for in vain in showy shops 
with plate-glass fronts, or in tinsel bazaars. But showy 
shops and gay bazaars were Aunt Rosemary’s utter 
abomination; and when I overheard our mother re. 
mark, that I took very much after Aunt Rosemary, the 
opinion greatly flattered iy self-esteem. In short, 
while still in my teens, I talked so sagaciously about the 
‘age of veneer’ in which we lived, that our kind parents 
smiled, and said they thought it quite time I should 
pay the long-promised visit to Aunt Rosemary. 

How I enjoyed that charming summer journey! 
Through forests of green leaves and gardens of summer 
flowers, watered by refreshing streams, the onwarl 
pathway led—the iron pathway, which yet left me 
many miles to traverse, cre Stone-house, my aunt's 
abode, could be attained. Green, luxuriant valleys were 
threaded ; and in the midst of the fairest and greenest 
I had beheld during my coach-progress, seen afar off as 
the road skirted a steep hill, nestled the straggling 
village where I was to alight, and on the outskirts of 
which my aunt’s dwelling was situated. My sight was 
fairly dazzled by the singular richness and profusion of 
flowers in the garden which spread before the house: 
it was indeed a fairy garden; and human hands, | 
opined, never could keep any plot of earth in such 
unique order as this. I feared to place a foot upon 
the lawn, lest I should sink down into a deep bed of 
yielding moss ; roses and honeysuckle clustered round; 
the old fine trees which spread their branches over- 
head; a clear purling brooklet watered their roots, 
and the brightest of bright blossoms hung over the 
| limpid waters. It was not a formal garden; it was not 
artificial ; but the order, and neatness, and culture were 
so perfect, that it seemed as if there was an absence of 
mere earthy ingredients. And all this brightness of 
| falling waters and gorgeous flowers, contrasted more 
forcibly with the plain stone-dwelling, whose bare and 
shiningly clean appearance presented rather a cold and 
formal aspect to the beholder. And such was the first 
| impression produced by the appearance of Aunt Rose- 
mary, whose slight form was habited in a dress of 
sombre hue but rich material, fashioned in the plain- 
est style—a spotless cambric kerchief folded across 
her bosom, and a cap of similar texture, of Quaker 
| simplicity, covering her plainly-parted snowy hair. 

There was a severity about her appearance whicli 
| chilled and awed me: her features, delicate and beau- 
tiful, did not even relax into a smile when she gently 
received my embrace; and she merely said: ‘I hope, 
Mary, that you may receive some benefit and pleasure 
from the long journey you have undertaken to visit 
me.’ I never was very glib with my tongue, and my 
| reply—the only one I felt equal to making—at least 
bore the stamp of truth: ‘I hope so, Aunt Rosemary, 
| or I wouldn’t have come.’ Then she smiled—what 4 
| sweet smile it was!—and kissing me kindly, said: ‘1 
| will try and make you happy.’ From that moment, 
| I knew that I should dearly love Aunt Rosemary ; and 
| yet she seldom smiled, and seldom spoke. 

On entering the wild-looking, square stone-house, 
| I found much food, indeed, for silent observation and | 
surprise. There were two good-sized parlours, one 0 | 

each side of the door; these apartments were white- 
| washed from ceiling to walls—all white-washed: there 
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was not a dim speck the size of a needle’s point to be 
discerned. The window-frames were not painted— 
Aunt Rosemary could not endure paint—it came under 
her ban of ‘veneer ;’ it ‘hid dirt, and encouraged it,’ 
she affirmed. ‘The window-frames and all the wood-work 
in the house—which she had built and superintended 
with jealous exactitude—were of solid oak; the doors 
and sashes fitted with a marvellous nicety, which in regal 
| palaces might be sought for in vain. ‘The white linen- 
blinds were drawn over thick, brilliant plate-glass; and 
the curtains were of light-coloured silk, rich and massive. 
The oak-floors were polished with dry rubbing, until 
they were difficult to walk over; and small squares of 
carpet reposed before the fire, easily taken up and 
| shaken: but where was the dust ? The tables and chairs 
| in both apartments were of plain, solid oak also, with 
| joose cushions belonging to the chairs, of the same light 
| silk as the curtains. Aunt Rosemary had stuffed 
| them herself ; she knew what was inside; and they, too, 
!endured frequent beatings and shakings: but where 
was the dust? In one apartment was a massively- 
| carved oaken book-case, full of half-bound volumes— 
| half-bound, but well bound—all opening delightfully — 
H all the best print and on the best paper—all the best 
| editions of the best books for amusement or instruction. 
In the opposite room stood a harp. That harp had cost 
|| Aunt Rosemary infinite trouble in former years; and 
| had cost her also a little fortune, it was rumoured. 
She rejected gilding with disdain; all must be solid, 
|| and what it seemed to be: no veneer—no deception 
|| for Aunt Rosemary! So the harp was made for her 
|| expressly: the finest in tone and the plainest in form 
'| that could be devised—the frame being of solid and 
|| beautiful satin-wood. French-polish Aunt Rosemary 
| deemed worse than paint; cast-iron things, or any cast 
| things in any manufacture, she equally detested ; as to 
| leather-work, and imitation of oak-carving—/at she 
regarded as a positive device of Satan, to seduce folks 
|| into idle ways, and to save the honest legitimate labour 
|| of the hands. Nor could she be reconciled to any new 
|| inventions, however excellent they might be: she looked 
| with supreme contempt on new-fangled cotton-edging, 
|| and clung to the old pillow-lace with fond affection. 
|| But to return from this digression on Aunt Rosemary’s 
likings and dislikings.—The unmatted hall and uncar- 
|| peted stairs struck me as being bare and comfortless ; 
| for here, also, all was white-wash and polished oak— 
|| polished by hand-labour, like the sitting-rooms. But 
|| the sleeping-apartments—they absolutely startled me! 
The beds were made to contain one person each, and 
| the frames were of oak. A fine but strong sacking 
|| stretched across the frame, which supported one mat- 
|| tress only—these mattresses being covered with the 
|| best linen, and stuffed with the finest white wool. No 
| hangings, no drapery, either to windows or beds, were 
| visible in these dormitories; but the downy blankets 
were so pure and spotless—the sheets literally rivalling 
the snow in whiteness—and the yielding, delicious tex- 
i ture of the mattresses inviting sweet repose, that I soon 
|| became quite reconciled to the absence of what my 
| aunt denominated ‘dust-collecting trumpery.’ It is 
true the rooms were rather bare: a wardrobe, made 
of oak; a wash-hand stand of ditto, with white marble 
top, and dressing-table to correspond—alone occupied 
the oak-flooring. Not a vestige of carpeting or mat 
was visible; there was not a picture, or a vase, or a 
book-shelf, to break the cold clean monotony. ‘There 
was not a feminine gewgaw throughout the house, to 
harbour the dust, that enemy of my aunt’s domestic 
ace. All was white-wash, and unpainted, unvarnished, 
mest oak! As to the kitchen region, I own to have 
had dismal misgivings as to whether the pans and 
kettles, and plates and dishes, were meant for use, so 
inimitably bright and clean were they, and so metho- 
dical were all the arrangements in this important 
department, the presiding genius being a fac-simile of 
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Aunt Rosemary. We were very tidy folks in our 
own home, very order-loving ; but we were slatterns in 
comparison with the order and neatness which reigned 
at Stone-house. It made me feel cold and shivery. 
The very snails and slugs seemed to avoid that garden, 
and the worms did not burrow there: they knéw they 
would be found out. A picture on the walls would 
have relieved my spirits.; a spider or a cobweb would 
have absolutely enlivened me. I asked Aunt Rosemary 
if she disliked pictures? She replied: ‘No, Mary. I 
will shew you a beautiful picture in the morning, set in 
an oak-frame—the production of an unrivalled artist.’ 
So I began to conjecture whereabout Aunt Rosemary’s 
picture could be; for I had seen all the eight chambers 
of the square stone-house, save one, and that one led 
out of my aunt’s own chamber; and though the door 
stood open, she had not invited me to enter. Doubtless 
the unique picture was there. 

How different was our silent tea-table from that merry 
and bustling meal at home! The viands were excellent, 
and tlie china was fair, and Aunt Rosemary was the 
attentive, hospitable hostess ; but somehow I yearned to 
break away into wild woodland scenes, and to join some 
rough gipsy encampment. Soon, however, these feelings 
subsided; and though at first I shrank with nervous 
embarrassment from the companionship of one whose 
mind and manners were so widely different from those 
of the world in which I had been brought up, yet when 
I found there was nothing to apprehend, and that life 
with Aunt Rosemary was simply a life of truth within 
and without—truth without the veneer I hated—then 
all my reserve and shyness wore away, and I let her 
see my heart, and how it inclined to love her. She 
was a wonderful woman, She had a wonderful gift 
of reading the hearts of others, and of detecting and 
quictly setting aside all kinds of deceit or falsity. She 
held no terms with veneer of manner, or veneer of 
ornament, or veneer of apparel, or veneer of furniture. 
She waged war with all. The inside of everything 
should be as good as the outside, she declared; all 
should be solid—no vencer. 

Poor Aunt Rosemary! She listened with horror 
and scorn to my description of shops and general 
affairs in the busy world I had left. I told her of the 


| great bargains’ and ‘ sacrifices’ that were daily offered 


for sale; of the numerous devices used to entrap the 
unwary (foolish women in particular); of the mock 
jewellery, mock articles of all descriptions ; of the dust, 
the dirt, the bustle, the turmoil, the go-ahead system of 
large cities: and though she had heard it all a thousand 
times before, and read of it still oftener, yet her inmost 
soul revolted at the description, and with folded hands 
and compressed lips, I heard her murmur: ‘ This stone- 
shell is scarcely strong enough to keep the world out; 
but the stone-vault is stronger ’—an expression some- 
what enigmatical. I did not then understand she 
alluded to the final resting-place which she had caused 
to be built, at considerable cost, beneath the sacred 
edifice where it was her Sabbath wont to worship. 
I did not then know all the preparations she had 
completed, or how constantly she looked forward 
with complacency to leave a world whose hollow ways 
displeased her. 

‘I am quite curious to see the picture you told me 
about, Aunt Rosemary,’ said I, when the early morning 
broke in rosy splendour—for my aunt rose with the 
dawn, and retired with the birds at summer sunset. 
She led me to her own chamber, and pointing from a 
window, said: 

‘That is my unrivalled picture: what artist can 
approach it? I do not covet canvas and oil framed 
in gilt when I possess that.’ And the lovely sylvan 
scene of wood and water, hill and dale, which spread 
before our eyes, fully justified her encomium. A 
break in the distant range of green hills, gave to view 
a blue line far beyond; while a gleam of sunshine 
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rested on a glittering white wing: it was a sail on the 
ocean—and the sweet garden beneath, whose 
odours were wafted on the summer breeze, seemed like 
a gay carpet spread between the valley and the massive 
bo window-frame through which we gazed. 

“It is indeed a beautiful picture, aunt,’ I exclaimed. 

*You should behold it at sunrise, niece,’ was the 
reply, as the speaker gently placed her hand on my 
arm, to withhold me from entering the open door which 
led from her chamber to the adjoining one. There 
could be no mystery attached to it—the door being 
always invitingly open, and Martha, the domestic, 
passing in and out, with her demure face and cat-like 


* May I not enter that room, aunt ?’ I inquired ; ‘ it 
is the only one I have not yet made acquaintance 
with.’ 

*I do not forbid you to do so,’ replied Aunt Rose- 
mary in her usual mild tone; ‘ but I recommend you to 
become more accustomed to me and my ways ere you 
penetrate into those precincts.’ My curiosity of course 
was fairly roused; I could see into the forbidden 
apartment about a few feet; but there was no furni- 
ture visible so far— nothing save the whitewashed 
walls and oak-floor. I longed to peep round the door 
—the impulse was almost irresistible. I saw Aunt 
Rosemary smile as she led the way down stairs, and, 
half ashamed of myself, I followed. But I was haunted 
all day by the remembrance of her words, and I fancied 
all sorts of improbable things hidden in that inner 
chamber. 

How the days passed at Stone-house I have never 
been able exactly to ascertain; but pass they did, and 
very quickly and pleasantly too. My aunt’s mornings 
were occupied with her school, which she had estab- 
lished in the village, and superintended in person. 
Here the tug of war was carried on daily; and Aunt 
Rosemary strove earnestly, in this prolific field, to 
combat with and overcome the besetting weakness of 
human nature, in striving to appear what it is not; 
or, in other words, to instil into the little children’s 
breasts the same intolerance she cherished in her 
own of veneer in all shapes and aspects. <A portion 
of her time she devoted to reading, a portion to 
making garments for the poor, and a portion to her 
harp; and that was a happy time, at evening tide, 
when warbled, in a low sweet voice, some quaint 
old w to the full rich accompaniment of her match- 
less instrument. I read with her, I taught with her, 
I worked with her, and sung with her; and though 
our routine of life was monotonous in the extreme— 
for Aunt Rosemary paid no visits, except charitable 
ones, and received few visitors—and I was of an age to 
dislike monotony, yet I often look back on the few 
months I passed at Stone-house as the most contented 
and peaceful period of my existence. Yet Aunt Rose- 
mary was, in truth, a very peculiar personage—a very 
particular and fidgety body indeed. She was charit- 
able and benevolent, and truthful in every word and 
action; but then she carried her crotchets about dust 
and veneer to a distressing pitch ; and the rubbing and 
scrubbing, and dusting and washing, seemed never 
ending, still beginning. A grease-spot would have 
raised a commotion like a plague-spot ! And wo be to 
that audacious spider which should have spun its web 
in the house where white-wash reigned paramount ! 

Many weeks had passed pleasantly away ere I 
ventured to satisfy my curiosity, by entering the inner 
chamber, though the door always stood wide open. 
This may seem strange; but my aunt’s words with- 
held me, from the time when it was first named; and 
every evening when she asked me the question of: ‘Have 
you been in?’ I could see she looked pleased when I 
replied: ‘No; and I had been brought up in too strict 
a school of adherence to truth, to contemplate the 
possibility of evading the question, and at the same 


time of peeping round the corner, which certainly 
would not have been going in. However, at length, 
one bright breezy morning, when some trifling ailment 
had prevented my accompanying Aunt Rosemary to 
her school, and I felt idle, wandering, restless propen. 
sities creeping over me, which caused me to enter first 
one room, and then another, in the vain hope of finding 
something to look at, or to be amused with—I had 
tried the harp, and thrown down volume after volume 
—my footsteps strayed into Aunt Rosemary’s apart. 
ment, where a survey of the curtainless bed, wardrobe, 
wash-hand stand, and dressing-table, was soon com. 
pleted. My gaze fell on the open door, my footsteps 


faltered, and I actually trembled and looked round jp || 
terror. Yet why should I not enter? I had received || 
no prohibition against it, and I had only to reply || 
‘Yes’ instead of ‘No’ to my aunt’s nightly question, || 
Hastily I stepped forward with renovated courage, in q || 
moment crossed the threshold, and stood in the midst | 
of a square room, of the same dimensions as the one | || 
had just left. It was totally empty, with the exception | 
of one article, which rested on the floor in the middle 
of the apartment. It was an oaken coffin, perfectly 
plain, but of the strongest and most perfect work. || 
manship. I stooped down, and in a paroxysm of || 
astonishment and dismay, lifted the lid. It was lined | 
with the richest white satin; and a cambric robe, || 
folded with the utmost nicety of precision, occupied 
the interior of this satin-quilted bed. The night-gear 
ready for the occupant! On a small silver plate on || 
the lid was inscribed the name of ‘ Rose Mary Harri- 
son.’ That night, when I replied ‘Yes’ to my aunts || 
nightly question, a flood of tears relieved my over- || 
charged feelings. She looked at me in silence and in || 
some surprise. 

‘Why do you weep, my niece?’ she said kindly. ‘I || 
expected you might feel surprise, and repugnance || 
probably, for the insignia of death are a melancholy || 
contemplation for the young and happy. But I did | 
not think to see you sorrow thus.’ 

‘Ah, dear Aunt Rosemary,’ I answered between my | 
sobs, ‘I cannot bear to think of your death.’ | 

‘Why, do you think the possession of my last || 
resting-place—fashioned according to my own taste— || 
will hasten my end, you foolish girl?’ said Aunt 
Rosemary. | 

*O no, aunt,’ I replied; ‘but it is so sad to see your | 
coffin—it makes me quite miserable.’ 

‘I dust it every day,’ she exclaimed with a smile; I 
‘and if you will help me, you will soon cease to feel || 
uncomfortable, I think.’ I declined the task, however, I 
with a shudder ; nor did I care to enter that apartment | 
again. 

From all I could ever learn, the life of Aunt Rose- || 
mary had not been marked by vicissitude or disap- || 
pointment; on the contrary, she had glided down the || 
stream of time rather more smoothly than is usual for || 
voyagers on that variable current. There was not a || 
particle of romance in her history; and it is probable | 
the same feelings influenced her in preparing her last | 
narrow bed, as those which swayed every action of-her || 
life. Doubtless she laboured under a species of mono- \ 
mania, based on an abstract love of truth and detest- || 
ation of veneer, thus carried out in an eccentric and | 
whimsical manner. She continued to reside at Stone- |) 
house for ten years after my visit, which, owing to | 
adverse circumstances, was never repeated; and I | 
believe her end was at length hastened by the loss of | 
her faithful domestic, old Martha ; whose younger and 
often-changed successors—many of whom decamped on 
first obtaining a glimpse into the inner chamber— 
proved a constant source of vexation to the lonely 
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woman. Aunt Rosemary’s mortal remains were duly || 


deposited in the satin-quilted bed, and laid to rest in 
the strong stone vault which she had built for their 
accommodation. To this day, her memory is preserved 
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among us by a repetition of the familiar phrase—of 
which few strangers possess the key, but which inter- 
course with the world frequently calls forth—‘ Heigh-ho 
for Aunt Rosemary !’ 


THE NEW CORRECTIONS OF SHAKSPEARE. 


Ir is a remarkable history that of Shakspeare, and it 
would be interesting to trace by what slow degrees 
public opinion has advanced from the time when Robert 
Greene sneered at him as an upstart crow beautified 
| with borrowed feathers, and thinking himself ‘the only 
| Shake-scene in a country,’ till he became admired by 
|| his contemporaries as unmatched, but only for his wit 
| and felicity of repartee ; or from that later period when 
/he was regarded by Milton as an untaught songster, 
| warbling his native wood-notes wild; or later still, when 
| Voltaire looked upon him as an inspired clown, a 
| merman with a great deal too much of the fish in him, 
|a strange compound of Ariel and Caliban; and when 
Miss Carolina Wilhelmina Amelia Skeggs retailed to 
the daughters of Dr Primrose the fashionable talk 
| about ‘ pictures, taste, Shakspeare, and the musical 
glasses ;’ until this year of grace, when he is almost 
worshipped like a god, when his very faults are either 
| beauties or beauty-patches ; when we guard his cottage 
| asthe Romans guarded the hut of Romulus; when it is 
painted on tea-trays and enamelled on portfolios ; when 
his bust is in every house, and perhaps the letter lying 
| on your breakfast-table is sealed with his likeness ; when 
| Knight, Collier, and Halliwell vie with each other in 
learned editions of his works; and, to crown all, when 
| Mary Cowden Clarke writes a concordance—a veritable 
} concordance—to Shakspeare, and still better, a series of 
| tales on the girlhood of her poet’s heroines ; thus treat- 
|| ing them as realities, and then making researches in the 
| archives of imagination as to their previous history. 

} Apart from the splendour of the homage now pre- 
| sented to the name of Shakspeare, as compared with 
|| that which he first received, there are few things in his 
! history more remarkable than the manner in which 
| that homage is now bestowed, as compared with the 
| manner in which it was at first rendered. Shakspeare 
is no longer heard: he is read. He no longer dazzles 
| in a gaudy spectacle before the footlights: he shines 
| the modest page of illustrated editions. He is no 
| longer our host in the theatre: he is our guest by the 
| fireside. To account for the fact that, in the space 
| of 250 years, Shakspeare should have almost vacated 
| the playhouse, and should address himself more to 
|a reading than to a hearing public, has often been 
| adverted to as a perplexing problem ; and so should we, 
| too, consider it, if we did not see it to be in some degree 
| explicable by the simple fact, that reading generally 
| has, in late years, been much extended, while thea- 
| trical entertainments generally have shrunk, or barely 
kept their ground. 

A volume just published by Mr Collier is one of 
the many tokens that Shakspeare now belongs to a 
reading-public.* The first complete edition of Mr 
William Shakspeare’s Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies, 
was published in 1623, in folio, and this was reprinted 
| in 1632. A copy of the reprint of 1632, usually known 
as the second folio of Shakspeare, fell into Mr Collier’s 
hands not long ago; and he found that, from first to 
last, every page ‘contains notes and emendations in a 

andwriting not much later than the time when it 
came from the press.’ From the character of these 
corrections, it would seem that the volume belonged to 
some one connected with a company of players, who, 


* Notes and Emendations to the Text of Shakspeare’s Plays, from 
early Manuscript Corrections in a copy of the folio, 1632, in the 
possession of J. Payne Collier, Esq., F.S.A. 
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perhaps, for the honour of Shakspeare, as well as for 
theatrical purposes, took the very great trouble of 
amending the numerous errata, and of adding the 
directions necessary to the faithful delivery of the dif- 
ferent parts. To shew the extent and the minuteness 
of this revisal, it has been calculated that in punctua- 
tion alone not less than 20,000 corrections have been 
made, and all apparently by the same hand. Besides 
these corrections, of the value of which we are not 
enabled to judge, there are about 1100 alterations of 
words and phrases, of which Mr Collier has given us 
abundant examples in the volume now under our 
notice. His own opinion of these is high; he thinks 
them restorations of an original and true text, which 
has not hitherto been open to any editor or commen- 
tator. And many persons of no small reputation for 
critical acumen, have joined in this opinion. On the 
other hand, Mr Charles Knight, and one or two others, 
have passed a less favourable judgment, regarding the 
emendator as one who, in most instances, only used his 
own wit in devising plainer readings ; and often in this 
process shewed himself insensible to the profound 
though quaint meanings of his author. We think there 
is a good deal to be said on both sides of this curious 
question. We shall first give a few examples of what 
occur to us as really emendations. 

In the last act of the Merry Wives of Windsor, and 
in the fifth scene, when the fairies approach Falstaff, 
Anne Page acting the Fairy Queen, Dame Quickly 
accompanies them; and in the common editions we 
find that the very authoritative speech addressed to the 
fairies, and which we would expect from none but their 
queen, is put into the mouth of Mrs Quickly. The 
ground for so doing is, that ‘ Qui.’ is prefixed to it. 
In Mr Collier’s volume, however, the ‘ Qui.’ is changed 
to ‘ Que.,’ as a misprint; and thus a speech most inap- 
propriate for poor Dame Quickly, is given to its rightful 
owner, the Fairy Queen, Anne Page. This is one of 
the most valuable emendations of its kind. On the 
whole, however, the stage-directions which we find in 
this volume are not of much importance. The im- 
provements in the punctuation are far more valuable; 
although these are for the most part so minute, that the 
ordinary reader will probably be inclined to pass them 
by. Here is one of the most striking. In Julius Cesar 
(iii. 1), a crowd of people in the street make a rush on 
Cesar to offer their petitions, and one more forward 
than the rest cries: 


O Cesar, rea mine first; for mine’s a suit 
That touches Cesar nearer. 
Cesar. What touches us ourself shall be last served. 


By the change of a single letter, and the introduction 
of a mark of interrogation, this not very gracefully- 
worded reply becomes quite clear: 


That touches us? Onurself shall be last served. 


There is another very interesting emendation of the 
same kind in the Merchant of Venice. Bassanio choos- 
| ing between the caskets, begins to moralise upon the 

deceitfulness of outward show ; external glitter is not a 
proof of real worth; ornament, he says, is but 


The beauteous scarf 
Veiling an Indian: beauty, in a word, 
The seeming truth which cunning times put on 
To entrap the wisest. 


Such is the new and corrected version of the passage ; 
but in all the old editions there is no stop after Jndian, 
while a semicolon occurs after beauty, thus making 
utter nonsense; insomuch that Sir Thomas Hanmer, in 
order to make out a meaning that might harmonise 
with the general strain of the reflection, proposed to 
read that ‘ornament is but the beauteous scarf veiling 
an Indian dowdy.’ 


Let us now turn to emendations that affect words. 
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In King Henry V. (ii. 3), Dame Quickly, describing the 
death of Falstaff, says, according to the old folios : ‘ His 
nose was as sharp as a pen and a table of green fields.’ 
‘This passage will puzzle every reader ; for what imagin- 
able resemblance there is between a nose—a sharp nose, 
too—and a table, and what in the world is a table of 
green fields, not the most learned of commentators 
can explain, though he should rise from the dead for 
the express purpose of doing so. Let the reader, then, 
try his hand at a conjectural emendation. He will not 
easily make a happier correction than that of Theobald: 
‘his nose was as sharp as a pen, and a’ babbled of green 
fields ;’ a’ being Mrs Quickly’s substitute for he. ‘This 
correction has been considered so happy, that it is the 
one generally adopted, and has, in fact, passed into a 
current phrase. One is sorry to reject it, as it adds a 
pleasing touch to Falstaff’s character; but we are at 
the same time to remember, that it is a mere guess. 
Pope seems not to have been satisfied with it, and 
attempted to set the passage right in this ridiculous 
way: ‘his nose was as sharp as a pen and a table of 
Greenfield’s ’—as if Greenfield had been the property- 
man of the theatre. In Mr Collier's folio, the passage is 
thus given: ‘his nose was as sharp as a pen on a table 
of green frieze. If, in losing Theobald’s emendation, 
we lose a fine trait in Sir John’s character, in accept- 
ing this one, we get a touch of Dame Quickly. That 
speech is Dame Quickly to the life. One of the most 
remarkable things about her, is a way that she has of 
particularising. She is not content to say generally 
that Falstaff’s nose was as sharp as a pen, but her 
memory recalls a particular occasion when she was 
struck with the sharpness of a pen as seen in relief 
upon a green table ; and to that she refers. In illustra- 
tion of this particularising humour, take the following 
speech addressed to Falstaff: ‘‘Thou didst swear to me 
upon a parcel-gilt goblet, sitting in my Dolphin chamber, 
at the round table, by a sea-coal fire, upon Wednesday 
in Whitsun-week, when the prince broke thy head for 
liking his father to a singing-man of Windsor; thou 
didst swear to me then, as I was washing thy wound, 
to marry me and make me my lady, thy wife. Canst 
thou deny it? Did not goodwife Keech, the butcher's 
wife, come in then, and call me gossip Quickly? coming 
in to borrow a mess of vinegar; telling us, she had a 
good dish of prawns; whereby thou didst desire to eat | 
some; whereby I told thee they were ill for a green | 
wound.’ 

In Love's Labour Lost, Armado asks the page: ‘ How 
hast thou purchased this experience?’ and his answer 
is: ‘By my penny of observation.’ This phrase, which 
has now become quite common, is a conjectural emen- 
dation, like that of Theobald above mentioned. In 
the old copies, the reply of Moth is: ‘By my penne 
of observation,’ which Sir Thomas Hanmer, to whom | 
allusion has already been made as the inventor of the | 
‘Indian dowdy,’ altered as it now stands. ‘The old | 
manuscript corrector, however, gives a different version: 
*By my paine of observation’—that is, pain; and this | 
seems a word more likely to be misprinted into penne, | 
than is the other. Here is another mistake of the com- | 
positor; it occurs in Coriolanus, the worst printed of 
the old plays :— 

Pray be counselled. 
1 have a heart as little apt as yours, 
But yet a brain, that leads my use of anger 
To better vantage. 


There is a line omitted, the absence of which has not | 
hitherto been suspected, and which has evidently arisen 
from the repetition of the same word at the end of two 
lines :— 


I have a heart as little apt as yours 
To brook control without the use of anger, 
But yet a brain, that leads my use of anger 


To better vantage. 


Another evident error of the compositor will be found 
in the Taming of the Shrew :— 
Let’s be no stoics nor no stocks, I pray ; 
Or so devote to Aristotle’s checks, 
As Ovid be an outeast quite abjured. 
For ‘ Aristotle’s checks,’ the annotator gives ‘ Aristotle's 
ethics,’ which no one can doubt to have been the rea] | 
reading. 
Besides these errors of the press, there is a large class | 
of blunders which may be supposed to have sprung up 
in transcription, the copyist hearing a word or two || 
wrong, and writing on without thinking. Of this kind, 
there is a remarkable instance in Coriolanus : ‘I am 
known to be a humorous patrician, and one that loves q |) 
cup of hot wine, with not a drop of allaying Tyber in’t: || 
said to be something imperfect in favouring the jirst || 
complaint.’ What is meant by the first complaint? It || 
is evidently a mistake for thirst : the Tiber is imperfect || 
in curing the thirst complaint. The corrector of the |! 
folio makes also a noteworthy change in As you Like it, || 
The Beau comes to tell Rosalind and Celia about the || 
wrestling, and says: ‘ Fair princess, you have lost much | 
good sport.’ Celia’s answer is, in the common editions: || 
‘Sport? Of what colour?’ and we are at a loss to 
know what she can mean. The Beau is also at a loss, |! 
for he asks: ‘What colour, madam? How shall | || 
answer that?’ ‘The explanation of the passage is this, || 
that the Beau had spoken affectedly, and pronounced || 
sport as if spot. Celia then, to ridicule his mincing || 
pronunciation, says: ‘ Spot? Of what colour?’ There || 
is another curious instance in the Midsummer Night's | 
Dream. The Fairy, soon after meeting with Puck, | 
says of Titania :— 
The cowslips tall her pensioners be ; 
In their gold coats spots you see : 
Those be rubies, fairy favours, 
In those freckles live their savours. 
Mr Collier’s criticism is as follows: ‘ There seem | 
several objections to this passage as it has stood in all 
editions. First, cowslips are never ¢a//; and next, the || 
crimson spots are not in their coats, or on the petals, 
but at the bottom of the calyx, as Shakspeare has || 
himself told us in Cymbeline :-— 
Like the crimson drops 


| 
it 
I’ th’ bottom of a cowslip. i} 
The alteration authorised in the manuscript in the || 
folio, 1632, is therefore as follows :— | 
| 
| 
| 


The cowslips all her pensioners be ; 


Those be rubies, fairy favours, 
In those freckles live their savours. 


Rubies would be singular decorations for a cout, but |} 
were common ornaments to golden chalices.’ 
Let us now advert to the antagonistic views on this |} 
interesting subject. Our friend, Mr Charles Knight, || 
in a small pamphlet published by him,* acknowledges 


In their gold cups spots you see: | 
| 
| 


| the value of some of the so-called emendations, but 


condemns the great bulk of them as prosaic, as pro- I! 
ceeding indeed upon an effort to reduce certain obscure |} 
passages of Shakspeare to common-sense, and thus || 
running the risk of destroying the actual text of the |; 
author. In many instances, we think he convincingly || 
shews that the emendator has acted tlius, and not al- 
ways with understanding. For example, in the speech 
of Westmoreland to the archbishop (Henry JV. part 2, 
act iv. scene 2), occurs this passage, as usually printed: 
Wherefore do you so ill translate yourself, \ 
Out of the speech of peace, that bears such grace, 
Into the harsh and boisterous tongue of war? 
Turning your books to graves, your ink to blood, 
Your pens to lances, and your tongue divine 
To a loud trumpet and a point of war. 


of the 
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The emendator gives report of war, and Mr Collier 
rejoices in the alteration, because, says he, ‘“ point of 
war” can have no meaning.” To this, Mr Knight 
replies by shewing, that ‘point of war’ is a phrase 
explained in so familiar a book as Johnson’s Dictionary, 
and actually used in one so recent as Waverley. Point 
of war is merely a note or brief tune, expressed by the 
trumpet. It is plain that neither the emendator nor 
Mr Collier has understood this phrase, or the one would 
never have made, or the other sanctioned a change. 

A similar case occurs in the Yempest, where Ceres 
blesses the betrothed pair: 


Spring come to you at the farthest 

In the very end of harvest. 
The emendator reads for spring, rain ; on which Mr 
Collier remarks: ‘It may be asked why Juno should 
wish spring to be so long deferred? On the other 
hand, rain before “the very end of harvest” would 
be a misfortune, and the singer is deprecating such 
disasters.’ Hereon Mr Knight comments: ‘The singer 
is invoking blessings, and not deprecating disasters. 
She wishes all increase and plenty to “bless this twain.” 
Ceres is the singer, and not Juno. It is one of the 
blunders of the corrector to make the whole song 
belong to Juno, instead of its being dramatically 
divided, so as to suit the attributes of each goddess ; 
and Ceres appropriately wishes full barns, loaded vines, 
and bending truit-trees—and at the very end of harvest 
{at latest] another spring to come with no intervening 


winter. There is, we think, no room for doubt that 
|| fur Ceres to wish the pair rain in any part of harvest 
\| before its close, would have been to invoke a disaster 
and not a blessing for them. We must, therefore, 
regard this as an instance of a deliberate alteration of 
Shakspeare’s text, without any authority, and under 


the guidance of a common-sense which was sadly 
| deficient in true intelligence. 

Four letters by Mr ‘Thomas Smibert on this subject, 
in the Edinburgh News, take generally the same view as 
Mr Knight, and contain some acute criticism. A few 
|| of the remarks of this writer may be given, as further 
jjexamples of what may be said in defence of the old 
|| readings. 

‘In the Tempest, these words occur, being addressed 
to Prospero: 


green-sour ringlets, whereof the ewe not bites,” into the 
“ green-sward ringlets.” By doing so, we shall simply 
take away the plainly-given reason why “the ewe not 
bites,” without making an improvement worth a pinch 
of snuff. Besides, the ringlets are assuredly rank; and 
Nebuchadnezzar would probably have pronounced them 
sour into the bargain. 

‘In Measure for Measure, Isabel observes, in address- 
ing Angelo on the subject of mercy : 


How would you be, 
If he, which is the top of judgment, should 
But judge you as you are? 


We are required to read “God of judgment” —a 
feeble substitution, and certainiy springing from a very 
common-place brain indeed. “Top” is both apt and 
poetical, as the judge ever does sit above the judged 
in reality. 

‘In King HenryVIII., the monarch says, alluding to 
a tax laid by Wolsey on the incomes of the people— 


Sixth part of each? 
A trembling contribution ! 


Tt strikes me that the word “trembling” here may be 
held, without much forcing, to mean “ momentous, 
trying, agitative.” But, allowing it to be a dubious 
phrase, the word “ trebling” is a substitute bad beyond 
dubiety. It is true that “six” is divisible into “ threes ;” 
and this fact is the obvious basis of the new reading; 
but then it happens that a sixth part is neither a trebled 
nor a trebling contribution, as compared with the lesser 
number or third part. ‘The exacted amount, of course, 
diminishes by every three you add numerically in this 
way. As the king, therefore, plainly meant something 
very different from what “trebling” could possibly 
express, we may rest assured that he never used such 
a word. “Trampling” would be a much better sug- 
gestion, or even “troubling.” But avaunt all needless 
tamperings ! 

‘The changes proposed upon J/ami/et are those, per- 
haps, which try the patience of a fond Shakspearian 
most severely. In describing the first ghost-scene, 
Horatio uses the words— 


Whilst they, distilled 
Almost to jelly with the act of fear. 


Whether thou be’est he or no, 
Or some enchanted trifle to abuse me. 


The improvement offered to us here is “devil” for 
“trifle.” The change is a poor one viewed in any 
light; but “enchanted trifle” is almost certainly the 
right reading, as it plainly means “ illusion” here, and 
“living drolleries” are spoken of just before. Besides, 
the devil does enchant other beings sometimes, folks 
say; but an “enchanted devil” is not a very intelligible 
sort of animal. At all events, the phrase is but a lame 
one to pick out, when people are professedly improving 
upon the accepted language of Shakspeare. 
* Another passage in the Zempest runs thus: 
And the fair soul herself 

Weighed, between loathness and obedience, at 

Which end o’ the beam she’d bow. 
The shipwrecked king of Naples is here taunted 
with having wedded off his daughter at Tunis almost 
against her will. ‘The change which Perkins wishes 
us to assent to is: 

Weighed, between loathness and obedience, as 

Which end o’ the beam should bow. 


Mr Puff’s, harder than the original. ‘There is, indeed, 
| not a shade of doubt or difficulty about the common 
| Version. Why vary it, then, at once without advantage, 


The new reading is “ bestilled”"—that is, “ behushed,” 
or “becalmed.” Passing over the novel and violent 
| cast of “bestilled,” the old version is not only the 
more poetical and impressive, but it is even by much 
the plainer of the two, as common jellies are well known 
to be formed by evaporation, or by distilling off the 
vapoury from the more solid matters. In short, “ dis- 
tilled” has a clear connection with “ jelly,” and con- 
stitutes a continuous image. How a man is to be 
“stilled” or “ hushed” into a jelly is not so easily seen. 
* Bechilled,” which some have proposed, would be the 
better emendation, seeing that jellies are really so far 
made by cooling. But there is no need of any altera- 
tion whatever. The suggestion, again, of “stoop” for 
“step,” in the closet scene, is in the same position, 
or rather, it is in a worse one. The “counterfeit pre- 
sentments” of the two brothers were almost certainly 
hung on the stage-walls originally ; and it was.much 
more natural for Hamlet, while pointing to them, to 
say: “ What judgment would step from this to this ?” 
than to say: “Stoop from this to this.” The four last 
words shew clearly that he was indicating the pictures 
by gesture; and “step” is the term most appropriate 
to the action and situation. In another scene of J/amlet 


|| This interpretation is again decidedly of the cast of | a “certain convocation of politic worms” are said to be 


at the body of Polonius. “ Palated worms” is the alter- 
ation here laid down for us. It is far-fetched; and if 
| we accept it, we assuredly destroy the continuity of the 


and upon (certainly) doubtful authority ? image, which hangs visibly on the relation between 
| ‘We are asked to transform, in the same play, “the | “ convocation” and “ politic.” Once more must that 
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pronounced ordinary, if not most obtuse, 
that could deem any change necessary.’ 

The conclusion at which we arrive is, that the emen- 
dator was a player who had access to some true readings 
of Shakspeare, possibly traditionary on the stage, but 
who further busied himself in smoothing away obscure 
passages, under the guidance of his own judgment, 
which was far, indeed, from being infallible. 


THE GREAT SALT LAKE. 


In 1849, the United States government despatched 
Captain Howard Stansbury to survey the Great Salt 
Lake, and explore its shores—a region, the name of 
which has become familiar to most readers, from the 
Mormons having chosen it as their abiding-place after 
their long and painful migrations. Starting on 3lst May 
from Fort Leavenworth, a post on the banks of the 
Missouri, far up in the Indian territory, the captain, 
with Lieutenant Gunnison as his second, commenced 
the journey with eighteen men and a well-equipped 
train of wagons and animals. The route lay along the 
‘emigration-road,’ which, having been travelled by so 
many thousands on their way from the States to Oregon 
and California, is said to be as broad and well-beaten 
as any in the country. In the very first day, dispirited 
emigrants were met returning to the settled districts 
with their worldly goods packed on their shoulders ; 
and all along the route, distressing instances were seen 
of suffering, death, and abandonment of property among 
the multitudes who had been tempted from their quiet 
homes and peaceful pursuits by the hope of gain in the 
land of gold. 

The passage of such large bodies of adventurers had 
not been without its effect on the Indian tribes: in 
some, the spirit of cruelty and cupidity was excited 
by opportunities for plunder, while others had picked 
up a few business notions. As the party approached 
the boundaries of the Sauk Indians, for instance, the 


chief rode up, and presented a memorandum, intimating 
the propriety of paying for the grass, wood, and water 
which would be consumed while going through their 


country. Biscuit and tobacco were the most acceptable 
toll that could be offered to them. 

There is but little variety in the incidents of travel 
over the dreary plains which stretch away for 1000 miles 
from the foot of the Rocky Mountains. Now it is 
fording a river, shooting game, catching fish or terra- 
pin, gathering strawberries by the hatful, toiling over 
a scorching level, where not even a stick grows to afford 
shelter from the burning glare of the sun; or if game 
be scarce, salt pork and biscuit are the fare—not parti- 
cularly refreshing in sultry weather; while at times 
swarms of black beetles and other insects prove an 
intolerable annoyance in the bivouac, ‘ pattering against 
the tents like large drops of rain in a heavy shower,’ 
all night long. Then came sudden squalls and hur- 
ricanes of terrific violence, accompanied by drifting sand 
or driving rain, which level the tents in an instant, 
overturn wagons, and drench everything. The Indians, 
too, are a perpetual source of alarm; and as a means 
of protection when halting for the night, wagon-trains 
are formed into what is called a corral. The vehicles 
are ranged in a circle, and chained together, leaving 
only a single narrow opening; and within this im- 
a men and animals repose in security. 

have occurred of their having withstood a 
regular siege for a whole day by the savages, who, after 
all, would contrive to possess themselves of a few stray 
horses and mules. Overland emigration, therefore, does 
not present a very inviting prospect as yet, whatever 
it may be when the railway from the Atlantic to the 
Pacitic is completed. 


The action of water in the ravines, gullies, and 
streams which intersect the region is remarkable: chan- 
| nels in sorae places have been worn 200 feet deep by 
| floods, leaving perpendicular walls, or isolated ridges 
| or needles, to tell of their effects, and to mark how 
surely, though slowly, the interior of the mighty conti- 
| nent is being carried away to the ocean. The action 
of water, too, is clearly discernible in some of the vast 
basins among the hills, where well-defined levels alj 
round the sides shew the hollows to have been great 
lakes or inland seas at some former period of the earth’s 
history. Mineral wealth—iron ore, rare stones, and 
| excellent coal, are everywhere met with. In one part 
|of the Sweetwater Valley, hundreds of square yards 
were found covered with an efflorescence of carbonate of 
soda, so pure that the emigrants used it for their bread 
in preference to that which they had brought with 
them. In another place was an abundant spring of 
petroleum or mineral tar, which was laid under contri- 
bution as a lubricant for the wagon-wheels. If ever the 
country becomes settled by a numerous population, 
they will not lack resources. 

Captain Stansbury’s party kept the 4th July with 
due honours, and such a dinner as falls to the lot of | 
few. ‘Buffalo-soup, buffalo-ribs, tender-loin, and | 
marrow-bones roasted, boiled ham, stewed peaches, and | 
broiled curlew,’ with wine, coffee, and cigars, might well 
inspirit them for their weary travel. As they increased | 
their elevation up the slope, the atmosphere became so | 
dry, that the wood of the wagons shrunk and cracked | 
to such a degree, that the vehicles would scarcely hold | 
together even when wedges, lashing, and other expe- | 
dients had been resorted to; but this difficulty was | 
overcome, as well as many others that beset them. In | 
crossing the Platte River at Deer Creek, they were | 
obliged to use a ferry-boat, which had been established | 
by two enterprising individuals, who, in the hope of 
doing a good stroke of business, had taken up their | 
quarters in that lonely spot, exposed to the attendant || 
privations and risk of attack by the Indians. Their || 
boat, if such it can be called, was formed of seven logs i 
of the cottonwood-tree, roughly hollowed to the shape | 
of canoes, and held together by poles, with two planks | 
across the top, on which the wagon-wheels rested. It | 
was pulled to and fro by means of a rope stretched | 
across the stream, the toll for a wagon being two dellars | 
—not an exorbitant charge under the circumstances. 

On the 6th August, the South Pass was crossed, and 
the descent commenced on the western side; and-ia 
three weeks more, the party were on the edge of the 
great basin which contains the Mormon territory, 
destined, erelong, to become the state of Utah. In 
descending the pass from the Wahsatch Mountains, a 
first faint misty glimpse of the Great Salt Lake was 
obtained ; and by the end of the month, the explorers 
had arrived in the city which bears the same name as 
the lake, after a toilsome journey of nearly 1200 miles 
from Fort Leavenworth. 

After a short rest for refreshment and repairs, a 
reconnoissance was made into the country bordering 
on the lake, with a view of observing the general cha- 
racter of the valley, and of getting an idea of the work 
to be done. Now the hardships began in earnest; all 
that had passed before was as nothing in comparison. 
The region is a savage desert, with scarcely a drop of 
drinkable water, and entirely destitute of trees, relieved 
at remote intervals by a small patch of grass on the 
borders of a spring, and by a scanty growth of arte- 
misia, which serves as fuel. Leaving Lieutenant Gun- 
nison to proceed with one part of the triangulations, 
the captain, with his division, bent his steps into the 
dreary solitudes. At times a sudden view of the lake 
was obtained, where one of its bays indented the shore. 
covered with myriads of wild geese, ducks, and swans, 


whose clamour and movement presented a striking 
Tontrast to the surrounding stillness: it is only, how- 
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ever, at particular spots that the birds are found, the 

character being that of oppressive solitariness. 
Of their first evening’s bivouac, Captain Stansbury 
observes: ‘The evening was mild and bland, and the 
scene around us one of exciting interest. At our feet, 
and on each side, lay the waters of the Great Salt Lake, 
which we had so long and so ardently desired to see. 
They were clear and calm, and stretched far to the 
south and west. Directly before us, and distant only 
a few miles, an island rose up from 800 to 1000 feet in 
height, while in the distance other and larger ones 
shot up from the bosom of the waters, their summits 
appearing te reach the clouds. On the west appeared 
several dark spots, resembling other islands; but the 
dreamy haze hovering over this still and solitary sea, 
threw its dim uncertain veil over the more distant 
features of the landscape, preventing the eye from dis- 
cerning any one object with distinctness, while it half 
revealed the whole, leaving ample scope for the imagi- 
nation of the beholder. The stillness of the grave 
seemed to pervade both air and water; and, excepting 
here and there a solitary wild-duck floating on the 
bosom of the lake, not a living thing was to be seen. 
The night proved perfectly serene, and a young moon 
shed its tremulous light upon a sea of profound, 
unbroken silence. I was surprised to find, although 
so near a body of the saltest water, none of that feeling 
of invigorating freshness, which is always experienced 
when in the vicinity of the ocean. The bleak and 
naked shores, without a single tree to relieve the eye, 
presented a scene so different from what I had pictured 
in my imagination of the beauties of this far-famed 
spot, that my disappointment was extreme.’ 

During the next few days, the want of water was 
terribly felt: the route lay across plains of mud or 
sand of many miles in extent, where some of the mules 
had to be abandoned, and the others were saved with 
difficulty, sixty hours having passed without their 
finding a single drop of water; and it was only by dint 
of the strictest economy—going without their coffee for 
breakfast—that the party saved sufficient for their own 
wants. While plodding wearily onwards in this con- 
dition, they came to ‘a portion of the plain where salt 
lay in a solid state, in one unbroken sheet, extending 
apparently to its western border. So firm and strong 
was this unique and snowy floor,’ says Captain Stans- 
bury, ‘that it sustained the weight of our entire train, 
without in the least giving way or cracking beneath 
the pressure. Our mules walked upon it as upon a 
sheet of solid ice. The whole field was crossed by a 
net-work of little ridges, projecting about half an inch, 
as if the salt had expanded in the process of crystallisa- 
tion. I estimated this field to be at least seven miles 
wide, and ten in length. How much further it ex- 
tended northward, I could not tell; but if it covered 
the plain in that direction, as it did where we crossed, 
its extent must have been very much greater. The 
salt, which was very pure and white, averaged from 
one-half to three-fourths of an inch in thickness, and 
was equal in all respects to our finest specimens for 
table use. Assuming these data, the quantity that 
here lay upon the ground in one body, exclusive of 
that in a deliquescent state, amounted to above four and 
ahalf millions of cubic yards, or about 100,000,000 of 
bushels.’ 

Two days afterwards, this bright and clear field of 
salt was converted into a swamp by heavy rain: it may 
be regarded as a prominent characteristic of the region. 
Next succeeded a desert of seventy miles in width, good 
part of which had been changed into a sea of mud by 
the rain, and was so soft and slippery, that travelling on 
it was a work of extreme toil and difficulty. It was 
only by spreading a layer of artemisia on the ground, 
that anything like a firm or dry halting-place could be 

; comfort was out of the question. At length, on 


perilous task, and returned to the city, being the 
first white men who had ever made the entire tour of 
the lake. 

The result of this reconnoissance, was the ascertaining 
of the character of the valley, and the nature of the work 
required for the survey. The broad stretches of swamp 
or sand on every side but little above the level of the 
lake, gave reason to believe that they had once formed 
part of the bottom when the water was at a greater 
elevation than at present—a conclusion supported by 
the appearance of water-lines or ancient beaches on the 
shores and on the surrounding hills, from which it would 
appear, that formerly a great inland sea, hundreds of 
miles in extent, filled the vast basin, the water now 
standing being all that remains after ages of evapo- 
ration. Similar instances of disappearance are to be 
met with on the eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains. 
The water is the purest brine known, and is so 
intensely salt, that meat immersed in it for twelve 
hours becomes perfectly salted. Swimming in it is 
difficult, as it is scarcely possible to keep the legs 
under the surface, owing to the density of the water; 
and swallowing a few drops produces a constriction 
of the throat as painful as when the fumes of sulphur 
are inhaled: death is, therefore, almost inevitable 
from an accidental plunge. The present dimensions 
of the lake are about seventy miles long and twenty 
wide at the widest part, and thirty-three feet the 
greatest depth. The highest of the ancient water-lines 
is 200 feet above the existing level; and this level will 
doubtless continue to sink, for great part of the lake is 
so shallow, that the wind as it shifts blows the water 
off broad flats on one side to overflow similar flats on 
the other—a phenomenon which added materially to 
the labour and fatigue of the subsequent survey. The 
islands that spring from the lake have their counterpart 
in the rocky hills and ridges that rise from the desert 
flats around; and centuries hence, in obedience to the 
same law, the water will probably disappear from their 
bases, and leave them isolated in a sandy waste. It is 
worthy of remark, that the general direction of the 
ridges, ranges, or islands, all over the region, is north 
and south. 

Lieutenant Gunnison, in the meantime, had measured 
a base-line 31,680 feet in length, and erected tall 
pyramidal tripods of timber at each extremity, and on 
fourteen principal triangulation stations. This was not 
accomplished without much labour and perseverance, 
as all the wood had to be brought thirty miles from the 
gorges of the mountains, not only for the structures, but 
also for cooking purposes. During the winter, as no 
field-work could be done, owing to the deep snows and 
severity of the weather, a large boat was built, and 
preparations were made for scientific objects. 

Not till April 1850 could the party move again; and 
glad at being released from their weary winter-quarters, 
they launched their boat on the Jordan, and after a 
pleasant trip of twenty miles, came to its mouth in the 
lake. Here was a shoal on which the water was but a 
few inches deep, crowded with wild-fowl; and for several 
miles the boat had to be dragged through the soft mud, 
until it again floated, and they reached Antelope Island, 
on which the first encampment was formed. This island, 
like all the rest, is a rocky ridge running north and 
south, and rising to a height of 3000 feet at its topmost 
crags. The eastern slope is one of the best pasture- 
grounds in the whole country, and large herds of cattle 
are constantly kept there by the Mormons. At a dis- 
tance of ten miles is Fremont’s Island, twelve miles in 
circumference, on which, though not a single drop of 
water could be found, abundance of a bulbous root, 
named sego, much prized as an esculent, was met with, 
as well as wild-parsneps, and trees of wild-sage eight 
feet high, with stems six inches in diameter. 

The boat, which was christened the Sa/icornia, proved 


the 7th November, the party had completed their 
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a tolerable sailor; and while one division of the party 
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was employed in fixing stations on the islands, the 

other worked as a chain-party along the shore; and 

terrible work it proved to measure distances and 

determine positions with scientific accuracy in those 
deserts. 


dreary The result affords another proof of 
what enterprise and endurance are capable of. By the 
beginning of May, the gnats had come forth in such 
myriads, that their attacks drove the sufferers almost 
to madness: this was accompanied by the scorching 
glare, and hot dust-winds, but liable to a sudden change 
cold blasts from the mountains; and fires were 
ways necessary after sunset, so rapid and extreme 
are the alternations of temperature. 

Tripods were erected on the high peaks of the islands, 
or some tory of the shore; and to render them 
visible from a distance, they were covered with red or 
white cloth, according to the colour of the background. 
The use of the theodolite was, however, very much 
interfered with by a haze that continually filled the 
atmosphere, whatever might be the direction of the 
wind. In wading to the shore at Mud Island, another 
peculiarity of the lake was discovered. ‘ We struggled,’ 
writes Captain Stansbury, ‘through a deep, soft, dark- 
coloured mass of what at first appeared to be ooze and 
slimy mud, but which, upon examination, proved to 
consist almost solely of the larve of insects lying upon 
the bottom, producing, when disturbed, a most offensive 
and nauseous odour. The mass was more than a foot 
in thickness, and extended several yards from thie 
shore. <A belt of soft black mud, more than knee- 
deep, lay between the water and the hard rocky beach, 
and seemed to be impregnated with all the villainous 
smells which nature’s laboratory was capable of pro- 
ducing.’ On this mud-flat, evidences were met with of 
volcanic action going on underneath on a small scale. 
*Above the level of the water,’ it is described ‘as 
thickly covered with round, dark-coloured circular 
cakes, precisely resembling in form, colour, and appear- 
ance the excrement of cattle dried in the sun. Under- 
neath the dry surface of these cakes is a soft, black, 
and sometimes greenish mud, which, when the cake is 
moved by the foot, and the dry covering pushed aside, 
emits a most fetid sulphurous odour, poisoning all the 
surrounding air. The substance of which these lumps 
are formed, appears to have boiled up from beneath, 
through numerous small orifices in the sand, and to 
have spread itself over the surface of the flat, in a 
semi-fluid state, to the thickness of from half an 
inch to three inches, with various diameters from three 
inches to a foot. ‘The exposed surface has been 
indurated slightly by the action of the sun, and has 
formed a thin, tough, and slightly elastic covering or 
skin, which retains the substance within in a moist 
state for a long time. By long exposure, these lumps 
seem to dry up entirely, although, upon removing them, 
they are found still to be supplied with moisture’ from 
the small orifice or tube in the centre beneath, which 
latter apparently extends to a considerable depth in 
the ground.’ 

On one of the small rocky islands where a landing 
was effected, pelicans and gulls were found in the bay 
by thousands; and it was scarcely possible to walk 
without setting foot on their nests. ‘The old pelicans 
proved to be less attentive to their young than 
those who derive their conclusions from ancient fable 
would be willing to believe; for they hurried out of 
reach of the intruders, and stood for hours drawn up in 
regular rank-and-file, like soldiers, at one side of the 
bay. And during a hail-storm, numbers of the young 
ones were killed by the fury of the gust, while the 
parents betook themselves to the shelter of the rocks. 
One instance, however, was met with, which may be 
set down to the instinct of kindness. ‘In a ramble 
around the shores of the island,’ the captain relates, ‘I 
came across a venerable-looking old pelican, very large 
and fat, which allowed me to approach him without 


attempting to escape. Surprised at his apparent tame. || 
ness, we examined him more closely, and found that || 
it was owing to his being perfectly blind; for he |, 
proved to be very pugnacious, snapping fiercely, but || 
vaguely, on each side, in search of his enemies, whom || 
he could hear but could not see. As he was totally || 
helpless, he must have subsisted on the charity of his |! 
neighbours ; and his sleek and comfortable condition | 
shewed that, like beggars in more civilised communi- || 
ties, he had fared sumptuously every day.’ Large | 
flocks of the young, huddled in different parts of the | 
island, were left in the charge of an old one as keeper | 
or overlooker; and this old one was seen to be as 

regularly relieved as a sentry on watch. Hf 

Slowly and painfully the work of the survey went on, | 
Squalls and hurricanes at times threatened destruction 
to the boat, when one-half of the party were encamped | 
on a rocky islet, where they must have perished mi- |, 
serably of thirst; and sleet and snow sweeping down 
from the Wahsatch Mountains, froze them almost to | 
death. Food and water often ran short. One of the 
encampments of the shore-party was named Tophiet, | 
so terrible was its heat and desolation. A voyage of 
twenty or thirty miles had repeatedly to be made to 
the springs at the head of the lake for a supply of 
water; and only on such occasions could the party 
afford themselves the luxury of a wash. The captain 
steered, he being the only sailor; and as the swell on | 
the lake, when the wind blew, made his men sick, he 
sat at the helm all night while they lay down in the 
bottom of the boat. On one of these trips, he says: ‘I || 
shall never forget this night. The silence of the grave | 
was around us, unrelieved by the slightest sound. Not | 
the leaping of a fish, nor the solitary cry of a bird was | 
to be heard, as, in profound darkness the boat moved 
on, plunging her bows into the black and sullen waters. | 
As we passed within the shadows of the obscure and | 
frowning mountains, the eye was strained in vain to | 
catch some evidence of life. ‘The sense of isolation |, 
from everything living was painfully oppressive.’ 

After three months of such labours as are here | 
described, the survey was finished on 27th June, when 
another tour round the lake was made to connect the | 
different sets of triangulations with each other, and the 
whole was completed by the 12th of August. The sum- |) 
total of work was—the measurement of a base-line, || 
six miles in length ; the erection of twenty-four stations |} 
in wood or stone; 513 miles of survey of Great Salt || 
Lake, and Lake Utah, and the river Jordan, which || 
connects the two; and the observations from the several 
stations comprising an area of more than 5000 square || 
miles. 


WOMAN AND HER 
BY A WOMAN. 

‘For his rule over his family, and his conduct to |} 
wife and children—subjects over whom his power is 
monarchical—any one who watches the world must 
think with trembling sometimes of the account which |} 
many a man will have to render; for in society there || 
is no law to control the king of the fireside. He is |) 
master of property, happiness—life almost. He is free 
to punish, to make happy or unhappy, to ruin or to 
torture. He may kill a wife gradually, and be no 
more questioned than the grand seignior who drowns 
a slave at midnight. He may make slaves and hypo- 
crites of his children, or friends and freemen, or drive 
them into revolt and enmity against the natural law of 
love. I have heard politicians and coffee-house wise- 
acres talking over the newspaper, and railing at the 
tyranny of the French king and the emperor, and 
wondered how these (who are monarchs, too, in their 
way) govern their own dominions at home, where cach 
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man rules absolute. When the annals of each little 
reign are shewn to the Supreme Master, under whom 
we hold sovereignty, histories will be laid bare of 
household tyrants as cruel as Amurath, and as savage 
as Nero, and as reckless and dissolute as Charles.’ 

This is the admission of a male writer of our day, 
one who never speaks without reflection. I accept it 
as the admission of a possible case, to which the condi- 
tion of the slave under a master is comparative happi- 
ness. Of the woman in such a case, what can we 
conclude, but that she must at the best sink into a mere 
toy or tool, a cipher, an appendage to her earthly law- 
giver? He is her all-controlling planet, and she, the 
feebler satellite, grows dim beside his fiercer rays, 
which blind without warming ; her purer light becoming 
merged in his, absorbed or annihilated by a power 
assumed not by Almighty warrant, but exercised with- 
out mercy, and destined to endure—unle’s love shall 
grow stronger than self—till the crush of worlds. 
Terrible are the issues to the weaker vessel. Self- 
respect is dead—supineness and piteous dependence of 
mind follow. As years sweep on, she may strive hard, 
strive with tears of blood, to be patient, and wise, and 
strong; but the crippled energies of a life can never 
be made whole again. The sovereign draught of a 
cordial love is at its lees; and little is the most which 
those can achieve, who, to use the words of Goethe, 
‘are left to tread the wine-press alone.’ 

These are strong truths, which ought to be spoken, 
even though there be some who cannot feel, and others 
who dare not confess them. Doubtless, there exist many 
wives who bless their chain; and to them this picture 
will appear overdrawn. But that such instances are 
frequent, and that such evils are endured and silently 
wept over, we know, though in each case a veil may be 
drawn over the wound, and the face of the sufferer 
may be hidden as the face of one who ‘covers up her 
head to die.” The white Christian slave must walk 
quietly, and with pulses subdued to the tone of a 


—not even to the Master, still less to the world. Her 
Etna boil within her breast. She is expected to bear 
without a murmur every breach of that holy ordinance 
to which both are alike vowed, the very slightest 
divergence from which in herself she would shudder to 
contemplate. She must countenance no vice, save 
that alone which falls like an evil shadow upon her 
own hearth, darkening the firelight, which should shew 
but looks of confidence and love on faces gathered 
round it in the sweet sanctity of home. Are a man’s 
fortunes cast in lowly places ?—blows dealt in drunken 
brawls may brutify the nature of her who, mindless of 
her own degradation in the effort to reclaim him, 
pursues his recling steps to the tavern door. Does he 
wear a crown ?—there is then no limit to the wrongs he 
may inflict upon the innocent: witness the dealings 


precious ‘ jewel’ that 
hung twenty years 
About his neck, yet never lost her lustre : 
and later, poor Josephine—‘ unthroned, unwifed, at the 
pleasure of her imperial master.’ 

Here we might close the chapter of woman’s wrongs, 
did not the turning of one page more open up a his- 
tory yet sadder and more startling. In recording it, 
es hand falters, and the eyes are dim with the mist 


— 


meek endurance, from which there must be no appeal | 


face must wear an outward calm, though the fires of | 8" 


of the monster-king with Catherine of Arragon, the | 


that is before them. If there is one species of love, 
whose instincts are accounted, by even the coarsest 
minds, divine as the attributes of angels, it is that 
of a mother for her child—the child between whom 
and herself an especially fine and inscrutable league 
of surpassing tenderness has been appointed for the 
best purposes, and in accordance with the surest 
and most unerring wisdom. How stands it, then, with 
the mother? Has she in marriage an unlimited power 
over the child for whom her love is limitless? We 
answer—no; she has none whatever. She has no more 
legal right to the ‘babe that milks her,’ than the 
American slave-mother has to her offspring ; no more 
right to its possession, than he who subjects her to his 
corrupt will has to the possession of her accountable 
soul. He is at all times at liberty to rend it from her 
arms, 2s his passion or his caprice dictates. He may 
give it over to the arms of one whose embrace is pollu- 
tion, and there is none to call him to account. In 
some isolated instance, indeed, where the case is more 
than commonly flagrant, the law—or rather, per- 
haps, a divergence from the strict letter of the law— 
would step in for the protection of the wronged; but 
there, in its very courts, the many-headed hydra of 
wealth stands sentinel, and guards the pass that might 
lead to hope and peace. The laws of property are 
against her. Her hands are ticd: those hands, stretched 
out in vain and agonised longing after the babe dragged 
ruthlessly from her bosom, drop powerless before the 
advocate grasping for his fee! 

The man who would use the terrible power he pos- 

sesses against the mother of his child, cannot, we would 
willingly think, comprehend the full force of the mater- 
nal tic. If he does, then is the guilt more signal that 
would tamper with that strength of love, that mightiest 
passion of the heart. There is no cry in heaven like 
the cry of Rachel weeping for her children. And she, 
over whose head hangs the threat of that bereavement, 
which many a mother has been called upon to bear—a 
bereavement, not by death, but by the cruel wrenching 
away of that which is dearer than iife—might almost be 
pardoned for offering up in her desolation a prayer to 
the more tender Father above, that rather than see her 
loved ones led away into peril, she might be permitted 
to watch over them like Rizpah, calmed and sustained 
by the one consolation, that they were ‘safe in the 
rave.’ 
The tale of Chaucer's Griselda, in which we see a wife 
and mother submitting to every imaginable wrong from 
her husband, seems to be generally accepted as a model 
of female conduct. None but a man could have con- 
ceived the idea of so utter a negation of the sacred 
rights and solemn duties of motherhood, as is depicted 
in Griselda; no woman, moreover—could even her 
imagination have suggested the scenes in which the 
mother yields up her offspring to destruction—would 
have closed the tale with so monstrous a climax. Never, 
we believe, save once, has the conclusion of this har- 
rowing story been dealt with in the right spirit. It 
was left for a German writer to evolve the true soul of 
the subject. The author of Jngomar, in his drama of 
Griseldis—with that fine and delicate appreciation of all 
that is purest and best in the feminine character, which 
is rare in any but a woman—shews us the true wife 
asserting at last the high nature with which she has 
beer. endowed; making her repudiate the husband 
whose selfish love—if love it can be called—could 
work out its ends through a tyranny so ruthless and 
unprovoked : 


O Percival, thou’st gambled with my peace : 
This faithful heart was but a plaything to thee. 
* * = * 


I was not born 
To be caprice’s sport—the toy of humour— 
And lost and won upon a single throw. 
Thou ’st never loved me; and if now I could, 


= 


consider how many of the current preju- 
of fifty years ago are being gradually weeded out, 
growth of enlightened views is springing up 


place, we do not despair of the advancement of 


cause we are advocating—the cause of woman’s 
freedom, not from such restraints as are wholesome, 
but from such chains as are a moral torture. There is 
now sounding in our ears the faintest echo of that 
sneer which, in days gone by, was directed against 
the most defenceless portion of the community — we 
allude to the jibe contained in the words, old maid. 
Still less do we hear of the blue-stockings of the past 
century. The fact has at length begun to dawn upon 
the minds of men, that the life of the solitary woman 
is worthy of respect, and entitled to a tender considera- 
tion and sympathy; and that, moreover, it is quite 
possible for a woman, whether wedded or single, to 
exercise the intellect God has given her, and to be at 
the same time a loving, tender, earnest being, a dutiful 
daughter, an obedient wife, a watchful and devoted 
mother. To this character, the women, not of England 
only, but of the world, have modestly, yet courageously, 
earned their title. Seeing that they have already done 
thus much, we are content to wait and watch, and hope 
for them still better things. No crown was ever yet 
worn that was not circled by thorns; and a time must 
and will arrive, when the voice of nature’s holiest truth 
shall be heard above the turmoil of man’s ignoble 
passions; when womanhood shall be honoured, and 
motherhood held sacred. We look forward to no 
Utopia; our hope rests on the knowledge of what has 
already been gained, and on our belief, that the wiser and 
nobler of the existing generations of men are on our 
side. These better spirits need not be told that the 
Rachel Russells of the world are not moulded out of 
the wrecks of crushed or of shrinking hearts. <A living 
female writer has said, that ‘ wrongs, be they but deep 
enough, may temper a human spirit into something 
divine ;’ but in that case, the wrongs, while they sting, 
must not, at the same time, degrade. Possibly, love may 
survive even such for a brief summer ; but once stricken 
at the root, light will be the touch that shall shake down 
its last leaves. The wrongs which revolt the sensitive 
and noble mind—the hard rule which sends the purest 
and best affections trembling back upon the heart, can 
know no reparation on this side the grave. There is a 
deep and beautiful meaning in the saying of the wife 
of Jagellon, Duke of Lithuania. Some peasants coming 
to her in tears, complained that the servants of the 
king her husband had carried off their cattle. ‘She 
went to her husband, and obtained instant redress. 
‘Their cattle have been restored to them,’ said the 
queen, ‘ but who shall give them back their tears ?’ 

{Our contributor, while perhaps more than suffi- 
ciently earnest in depicting what we must believe an 
exceptive case, is right in looking for a remedy chiefly 
to the progress of society. It is equally true and 
piteous, that where a female has united her fate with 
that of a tyrannical or unsympathising mate, there is 
for her hardly any available refuge; so great are the 
terrors of society regarding annulment of the marriage- 
bond ; and, at anyrate, it being obviously difficult for so- 
ciety, even if inclined, to interfere in the domestic affairs 
of the enchained individuals. Hence we occasionally 
become aware of miserable tragedies being enacted in 
homes that appear externally decent—tyrannies over 

tle wives and tender children that make the blood 

to think of. Perhaps it may not be always so; 

it may in time appear that much less risk is incurred 
than is now generally supposed, by ruling that a 


wretched woman may go away with her children from an 
intolerable husband, without losing the respect of her 
circle. Still, we look mainly to the advancing huma- 
nity of society to soften away these and many other 
troubles. } 


EXPERIMENTS IN MOUNTAIN-MAKING. 


Some years ago, the phenomena produced by the cooling 
of a mass of melted silver, gave rise to a new geological 
theory of the earth. Since that time, experiment has 
proved that non-metallic substances exhibit the same 
phenomena ; and within the past few months, Professor 
Gorini, of Lodi, by publishing his researches on this 
interesting subject, has shewn that it involves many 
remarkable facts and highly important considerations, 
‘Not only,’ to quote the words of a foreign journal, || 
‘does he succeed in imitating volcanic phenomena, such || 
as we behold in active volcanoes, but he further pro- | 
duces another class—those of plutonic phenomena, 
which geologists have sought to explain from the nature | 
and position of the rocks, but which they have never i 
been able to examine while in activity or progress, from l 
their having ceased before the appearance of man.’ 

The results of the researches in question, shew that | 
the phenomena are identical with those that took place | 
in the earlier periods of the earth's history. The sub- | 
stances employed are those containing gas or vapours: || 
experiments made with silicates have failed from want \ 
of gas. After working at the subject for some years, || 
Professor Gorini has published the results and the || 
theoretical views which they suggest, in a volume of | 
500 pages, entitled, On the Origin of Mountains and || 
Volcanoes. He has since repeated his experiments before || 
the Society for the Encouragement of Science, Letters, 
and Arts at Milan, and that learned body has drawn || 
up a critical report on what they saw, favourable to || 
the general question. The subject has excited much || 
attention among geologists on the continent, and it has |) 
recently been brought under the notice of those of this 
country, for the author has sent his volume, with a || 
large explanatory mountain-model, to the Royal Society. |) 
He is desirous of assistance in pursuing his inquiry, 
and with a view to make his work—printed in Italian || 
—more widely known, we give a brief account of his 
experiments. 

As yet, Professor Gorini makes a secret of the sub- 
stances he employs, by which he prevents others from 
testing his experiments; the composition, however, 
varies somewhat with the effect to be produced, about 
150 pounds being melted together at the same time, ina 
vessel contrived for the purpose. The most interesting 
experiment is that shewing the mode in which mountains 
were upheaved above the surface of the earth. The 
melted materials having been run into a shallow iron 
cistern about five feet long and two feet wide, after a 
short time begin to solidify in different parts of the sur- 
face, by forming along the sides of the cistern acicular 
crystallisations grouped in centres, similarly to what 
is observed in water passing slowly to the state of ice. 
Soon the entire mass is covered with a solid crust, 
which, except at a few small spots where the liquid still 
appears, remains horizontal, or else slightly swollen 
towards the centre. An action now commences where 
the yet liquid spots afford a communication with the 
interior; irregular upheavals of molten matter are 
seen to take place, which, spreading over the crust, 
quickly solidifies in its turn, leaving a surface strewn 
with minute protuberances and many unequal humps. 
Sometimes the eruption issuing from one of the orifices 
ceases suddenly, and finds an outlet by another a little 
distance off; or the crust breaks, and a new passage is 
opened to the igneous matter of the interior. In this 
primary phase of the phenomena, the disturbances occur 
without any regularity—a noise of sharp cracks is heard 
from the inside; and it may be concluded, that the 
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solidification proceeds in such a way that all between 
the crust and the bottom of the cistern is still liquid. 
By this time, the surface of the mass appears to be 
uniformly solidified, and it might be supposed that 
all eruption had , were it not that presently 
the outbursts recommence, and in what is considered 
a more normal manner. 

New openings appear in the crust, and the igneous 
matter exudes in the same way as water percolating 
through sand. It is at this moment that certain 
phenomena are seen, to which Professor Gorini calls 
particular attention. The liquid continues to exude 
slowly and with remarkable quietness, spreads itself 
gradually, hardens almost instantaneously, then covers 
itself with a new layer so spontaneously, that it is 
impossible to catch the moment at which the preceding 
layer solidified. In this way the liquid accumulates 
little by little upon itself, creating a protuberance with 
such slowness and calmness, that the phenomenon must 
be observed during several minutes before the spectator 
becomes fully aware of the growth of the elevation. 
Gradually the eruptive movement ceases; the surface 
of the liquid last exuded appears always as if polished, 
and traversed by innumerable bubbles of gas almost 
microscopic. The polish, however, undergoes certain 
alterations towards the end of the experiment. Some- 
times the exuded matter appears to be in part reab- 
sorbed, leaving an interior solid crust exposed; but 
shortly afterwards it reappears, and with its brilliant 
surface. 

The prominences produced in this manner vary 
frequently in their forms; sometimes they have a 
number of humps at their base. The flanks of these 
little mountains also vary in their inclination, being 
sometimes that of a long single slope; at others, form- 
ing a group full of projections and hollows. As a 
general rule, the fewer the orifices of eruption, the 
larger are the prominences. Sometimes, by a closing 
of all the openings, the result is a state of tranquillity, 
soon, however, to be interrupted by an unexpected 
explosion from the side of one of the solidified moun- 
tains, by which the melted matter again forces itself 
outwards. 

From a quarter to half an hour is necessary for the 
manifestation of these different phenomena. Soon after 
their termination, the solid mass in which they took 
place detaches itself from the sides of the cistern; it 
ean then be seen that the structure is crystalline. 
Like ice, it expands in passing from the liquid to the 
solid state. 

In these phenomena, Professor Gorini considers that 
we see, on a small scale, the mode in which the moun- 
tains of the earth, whether volcanic or plutonic, were 
formed. By varying the combination of his materials, 
he produces other effects not less striking. In a second 
experiment made in presence of the Milan Society, he 
illustrated the phenomena of earthquakes: except in 
a greater weight of material, it appears to differ but 
slightly from the former. The process is more rapid, 
and the elevations produced smaller. When the super- 
ficial crust has solidified, and the eruption ceased, 
attention is fixed upon a number of small iron masts 
which rest on the bottom of the cistern, and rise above 
the surface of the melted material, bearing little bells 
on the upper extremity. At the end of half an hour, 
interior explosions are heard, repeated at intervals with 
increasing intensity ; the bells ring, and are sometimes 
thrown down. Crevices open and close; the melted 
liquid appears which has remained throbbing and 
surging under the solid crust of the surface. This 
in turn also cools; and after the cooling, the mass is 
seen to have formed itself into concentric layers, 
containing cavities and bubbles of air. 

A third change in the composition produced a sub- 
stance which underwent a great diminution of volume 


time with increase of bulk. Singular effects are thus 
brought out by varying the time, temperature, and 
material. Sulphur appears to be the principal ingre- 
dient ; and the substances, as a whole, are designated 
plutonico- negative. It is to be hoped that Professor 
Gorini will meet with the aid he seeks, for he is an 
earnest and diligent inquirer, and will probably throw 
further light on the mysteries of mountain-making. 


STUDENT LIFE IN LOWER RUSSIA* 


As soon as the seminary bell, which hung before the 
door of the convent at Kiev, began to ring, pupils were 
seen arriving from all parts of the town. Those 
belonging to the grammar-class were still children, 
most of them having soiled and torn clothes, and their 
pockets filled with marbles, whistles, fragments of 
pastry, and, in the season, with young sparrows, whose 
shrill cry not seldom brought on their captors blows of 
the ferule, or even a flogging with a leathern strap. 
The rhetoricians were older, walked more steadily, and 
had decidedly fewer rents in their garments; but they 
frequently bore on their countenances ornaments in the 
shape of figures of rhetoric, imprinted by each other’s 
energetic fists. The students of philosophy and theo- 
logy were quite grown up, and carried nothing in their 
pockets save fragments of tobacco. They never had 
any store of eatables about them, for it was their custom 
to devour on the spot whatever in that way they could 
lay their hands on. They smelt so strongly of pipes 
and votki, that the odour often attracted the wistful 
noses of the peasants passing by. The square in front 
of the convent was usually filled with itinerant dealers 
in bread, cakes, water-melons, patties seasoned with 
honey and poppy-seeds, and various other dainties 
peculiar’ to the cuisine of Lower Russia. These mer- 
chants were in general women, and vied with each other 
in the loudness of their commendations of their respec- 
tive wares. Barely, however, did they address them- 
selves to either the philosophers or the theologians, 
for these gentlemen usually contented themselves with 
taking gratuitous samples of the good things, and that 
by handfuls. 

On reaching the seminary, the crowd divided into 
cl , Which bled in large low rooms, with small 
windows, large doors, and old blackened benches. 
These were soon filled with divers and confused buzz- 
ings. The monitors made the pupils recite their 
lessons ; while the sharp and piercing voice of a gram- 
marian was answered in precisely the same key by the 
vibration of a cracked pane in one of the windows. In 
another corner resounded the deep bass voice of a thick- 
lipped rhetorician, reciting his morning’s lesson. The 
monitors, while they listened to the repetitions, kept 
one eye peering under the bench, to try if they could 
discover in the pupils’ pockets any delicacy that might 
be turned to their own account. When all this learned, 
although rabble rout, arrived somewhat early, or when 
the professors came later than usual, then, by general 
consent, commenced a mélée, in which every one took 
part, even the censors, whose duty it was to maintain 
order. Generally, two of the elder theologians were 
the arbiters of the combat, and decided whether each 
class should fight on its own account, or whether all 
the students should divide themselves into two great 
parties—the bursars and the paying students. The 
grammarians were usually the first to commence; 
then came philosophy, with long black mustaches ; 
and theology, in enormous Cossack pantaloons. The 
battle almost always ended in favour of the latter 
branch of study; and philosophy went back to its 
class, rubbing its sides, and sat-down panting on the 
bench. Enter the professor, who, having in his youth 
taken a constant and active part in such pastimes, 


on cooling, but which, after remelting, cooled a second 


* From the Russian of Nicholas Gogol. 
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no difficulty in discovering on the flushed 
auditors abundant indications of the 
the conflict. And while he administered 

strokes of the rod to the fingers of rhetoric, another 
another division, slapped the hands of 

| ersege ith a flat wooden ruler. As to the theo- 

i each received what their head-professor 
called a measure of dried pease—that is to say, a good 
dose of blows applied with a leathern strap. 

On holidays, the bursars and the scholars were in the 
habit of going about the town carrying little theatres 
of puppets. Sometimes, in their own persons, they 

a comedy, and received as a recompense a piece 
of cloth, a bag of maize, half of a roasted goose, or 
something of that nature. In whatever other parti- 
culars the students might differ among themselves, in 
one point there was an astonishing uniformity among 
them—and that was in the voracious extent of their 
appetite. It would be impossible to calculate how 
many kalatches* each of them could manage to 
swallow for his supper. Sometimes‘ a party of them 
would make a foray on the kitchen-gardens in the 
neighbourhood, and then a rich tureen of vegetable 
soup would smoke beneath their hungry noses. All 
the students wore long black gowns, which came down 
to their heels. 

The vacation was the great event of the year. It 
commenced in June, when the pupils were all sent back 
to their parents. ‘Then every high-road was covered 
with grammarians, rhetoricians, theologians, and philoso- 
phers. Some went on a visit to their companions ; but 
the elder students generally sought for places—that is 
to say, they went to give lessons to the sons of the rich 
country farmers, and received in return a pair of new 
boots, or perhaps a half-worn coat. Until they ob- 
tained a place, they lived, ate, and slept in the fields; 
each one carrying a bag containing a shirt and a pair 
of stockings. Some of the more economical carried 
their boots slung on a stick over their shoulder; and 
when the roads were muddy, they tucked their wide 
trousers up to the knees, and boldly paddled through 
the puddles. Whenever they descricd a village in the 
distance, they left the high-road, and placing them- 
selves in single-file before the best-looking house in the 
place, chanted in chorus, and with deafening loudness, 
a religious carol. The master of the house, an old 
Cossack labourer, would perhaps listen to them with 
his head leaning on his hand, and then say to his wife : 
‘Wife, what the students are chanting must be very 
edifying. Give them a good lump of hog’s lard, and 
whatever eatables besides you have to spare.’ Then 
very likely a basket of cakes, some loaves of rye-bread, 
a piece of lard, and perhaps a fowl with its claws tied 
together, would be poured into the singers’ ever-open 
bag. Then they would gaily go on their way, until by 
degrees the numbers diminished, and all were finally 
dispersed, to meet again at the re-opening of the 
classes. 


LIGHTING GAS WITH THE TIP OF THE FINGER. 

This is a feat anybody may perform. Let a person in 
his shoes or slippers walk briskly over a woollen-carpet, 
scuffing his feet thereon, or stand upon a chair with its legs 
in four tumblers, to insulate it, and be there rubbed up and 
down on the body a few times with a muff, by another 
person, and he will light his gas by simply touching his 
finger to the tube. It is only necessary to take the pre- 
caution not to touch anything, or be touched by anybody 
during the trial of the experiment. The stock of electricity 
acquired by the process we have described, is discharged 
by contact with another object. The writer has lighted it 
in this way, and seen it done by children not half-a-dozen 
years old. We are all peripatetic lucifer-matches, if we 
did but know it.—New York Tribune. 


* Little flour-cakes, eaten steeped in milk, butter, or honcy. 


LOOKING FOR SPRING. 
BY CALDER CAMPBELL, 


A Lincerine damp within the air 
Chilled all the murky town, 

As I strode forth to scent the earth — 
In dingle or on down— 

In any place where I could trace, 
No shade of winter's frown. 


I walked into the fields, still bare, 
Though the accustomed plough 

Had done its early duty there— 
Then up a hill did go, 

Till there I stood within a wood, 
Beneath the broad day's glow. 


*Twas Spring, and yet I saw few signs 
Of any vernal sheen: 

The ivy, round bare things that twines 
Its natural growth of green, 

I saw alone on tree and stone 
To vivify the scene. 


* And yet it is the Spring,’ I said, 
‘ For winter, yesterday, 

Its filigree of frost that spread 
O’er path and plant, away 

The sun and wind have swept. I find 
Soft dews where snow-drifts lay ! 


* And there its sulphur-tinted fiowers 
One venturous primrose shews ; 

And hark! rejoice! it is the voice 
Of Spring that comes and goes 

From brier to bush! The speckled thrush 
Sings where yon hawthorn grows!’ 


It is the Spring! rich descants ring, 
That wake within my mind 

Hopes nearly dead: despair hath fled, 
To leave no sting behind. 

Hail, speckled thrush ! hail hawthorn-bush ! 
Hail, sunny vernal wind! 


The first song of the infant Spring 
Is thine, thou merry thrush! 

The first bud to thy branches cling, 
Thou gentle hawthorn-bush ! 

To see leaves sprout and hear birds shout, 
Glad thoughts within me gush ! 


A correspondent, dating from Plymouth, complains that in the 


Pocxet Misce.tayy, to which he is a subscriber, he fin... articles 
which originally appeared in Cuampers’s Journat. We regret 
that there should be any disappointment on this subject. The 
Pocker Misce.iany, as described in the prospectus and advertise- 
ments, professes to be little else than a reprint of amusing articles 
selected from the early volumes of the Journat (first series), now 
irrecoverably out of print—the whole issued in a cheap and con- 
venient form for popular perusal. The general acceptability of 
the Pocket Miscetaxy is the best proof that the intention of 
throwing such a work together has not been misunderstood. 
Eighteen volumes, at Sixpence each, are now issued; and as soon as 
the aim of the publication is attained, it will be brought to a close. 
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